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The I.L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
100 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this end 
it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, formulates 
international standards and supervises their national application. It also engages in 
operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out social and 
economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisation. 
It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National delegations to the 
annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the government, one representing 
management, and one representing labour; each delegate speaks and votes independently, 
so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten representatives 
of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the executive council of the 
Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational headquarters, 
a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are available to all 
nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch offices and correspondents 
in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Conference 
is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed world 
opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. When the 
legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this purpose 
it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as centres for 
assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment services, increasing 
productivity, the development of training facilities and the administration of social 
security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. 


The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of social 
justice and peace. 
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The Forty-Fifth Session of the 
International Labour Conference 


Geneva, June 1961 


The following article gives a general survey of the work of the 
45th Session of the International Labour Conference. It does not 
attempt to be exhaustive. A fuller account is contained in Industry 
and Labour, also published by the I.L.O.1_ The Convention, Recom- 
mendation, resolutions and additional texts adopted by the Conference 
are published in the Official Bulletin.? 


[U®! NG the 45th Session of the International Labour Conference, 

which was held in Geneva in June 1961, the admission of three 
new States * brought the membership of the Organisation up to the 
100 mark. The I.L.O. had thus, as the Director-General, Mr. David 
A. Morse, observed in his reply to the discussion of his Report 
toward the end of the session, “ reached close to the summit as an 
organisation representative of the whole world ”. Far and away the 
most important recent contribution to this development had been 
the entry, during the past year, of some 20 new members—a 25 
per cent. increase in total membership—consisting almost entirely 
of newly independent African countries. These new entries not 
only had enabled the I.L.O. to keep abreast of the swift changes 
occurring on the world political scene, but had helped to ensure its 
continued responsiveness to the social needs and aspirations of 
peoples everywhere. 

The needs and aspirations of the new African Members figured 
prominently in the debates at this session of the Conference. Less 
than six months earlier the First African Regional Conference of 
the Organisation, held at Lagos *, had enabled representatives of 
that region to discuss and reach formal conclusions on some of their 
current social and labour problems, thus helping to prepare the 


1Vol. XXVI, Nos. 1-2, 1 and 15 July 1961. 
2 Vol. XLIV, 1961, No. 1. 
3 Kuwait, Sierra Leone and the Islamic Republic of Mauritania. 


4 For an account of the work of this Conference see International Labour 
Review, Vol. LXXXIII, No. 3, Mar. 1961, pp. 211-228. 
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ground for the comprehensive discussions which took place at the 
General Conference in June. In addition to the African Regional 
Conference, and still more recently, the Seventh Conference of 
American States Members of the Organisation, held at Buenos 
Aires in April, had provided the occasion for another broad review, 
within a regional context, of problems of concern to the I.L.O.! 
Thus, the 45th Session of the International Labour Conference was 
marked by a heightened awareness of the world-wide diversity of 
the Organisation and its membership, as well as of the problems 
confronting it. 

The change in the size and character of the membership of the 
Organisation was also reflected in various suggestions for a re- 
appraisal of its structure and working methods. Concern was ex- 
pressed over the dominant role played by a limited group of countries 
in determining its policies, and several speakers suggested changes 
aimed at strengthening the representative character of I.L.O. 
organs. Stress was also laid on the need for emphasising the regional 
approach in the Organisation’s activities, in particular by reviewing 
present arrangements concerning regional conferences and by 
introducing greater flexibility in the Organisation’s standard- 
setting methods. 

But the regional preoccupations reflected in the Conference 
proceedings were not confined to institutional matters, and useful 
and extensive contributions were made, in the light of varying 
experience and circumstances throughout the world, to the tech- 
nical discussions on the substantive issues before the Conference. 
These covered an exceptionally wide range of topics. Apart from 
the debate on the Director-General’s Report which, as in previous 
years, provided an opportunity for a comprehensive exchange of 
views and experience on contemporary social and labour issues, the 
agenda of the session included no fewer than six technical items. 
Two of these—reduction of hours of work and workers’ housing— 
had already been discussed at the 44th Session, and were now 
before the Conference for final consideration and the adoption of 
international instruments. Two further questions, namely voca- 
tional training and the problem of equal treatment for nationals 
and non-nationals under social security schemes, were the subject 
of a first discussion ; they are to receive final consideration at the 
46th Session in 1962. The Conference also had before it, for a general 
discussion, an item concerning employment problems and policies 
and another concerning the role of the I.L.O. in the promotion of 
economic expansion and social progress in developing countries. 


1See International Labour Review, Vol. LXXXIV, Nos, 1-2, July-Aug, 
1961, pp. 50-74. 
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In addition to the technical items on its agenda, the Conference 
carried out its annual review of the application of international 
labour standards, and adopted the budget of the Organisation 
for 1962. 

Of the 100 member countries, 94 were represented at the Con- 
ference by 1,003 delegates and advisers. An unprecedented number 
of speakers took part in the debate on the Director-General’s 
Report—205, as compared with 179 in 1960, 170 in 1959, and 
64 in 1945. 

The Conference elected Mr. M. A. Raschid, Minister for Industry, 
Mines and Labour of Burma, as its President ; the Vice-Presidents 
elected were Mr. Jovan Popovi¢é, Government delegate of Yugo- 
slavia, Mr. Francisco A. P. Muro de Nadal, Employers’ delegate of 
Argentina, and Mr. L. Lawrence Borha, Workers’ delegate of 
Nigeria. 


Economic DEVELOPMENT AND SOCIAL POLIcy 


At the very outset of the discussion on the Director-General’s 
Report !, Mr. Abid Ali, Government delegate of India, character- 
ised the major challenge facing the Organisation in the following 
terms : “ As we are all aware, there exists a wide gap in social and 
economic standards between nations, between groups within the 
same nation, between industrial and agricultural sectors of society 
and between urban and rural life. The fear is that this gap has a 
tendency to widen. We must not only resist this trend and control 
it, but do everything in our power to reduce the gap that exists 
today.” Indeed, much of the subsequent discussion turned upon 
the problems faced by the poorer nations in pursuing over-all 
economic development and in dealing with internal maladjustments 
associated with this process. 

A very serious and fundamental problem facing such countries 
in their efforts to build up wealth is rapid demographic growth. 
This, combined with low incomes, constitutes a formidable obstacle 
to the formation of investment capital on which the raising of 
productivity, incomes and living standards depends. In Indonesia, 
for example, according to the Government delegate of that country, 
with the present rate of population increase no less than 8 per cent. 
of the national income would have to be saved merely in order to 
maintain income per inhabitant at its present level; and the 
Government delegate of the Philippines referred to the constant 


11.L.0.: Report of the Director-General, Report I, International Labour 
Conference, 45th Session, Geneva, 1961. Part I: Labour Relations : Present 
Problems and Future Prospects ; Part II : Activities of the I.L.O. 1960 (Geneva, 
1961). 
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tendency of the population increase to cancel out the margin of 
economic advance. 

Instability of commodity prices is another major obstacle to 
capital formation in developing countries. Mr. Siriwardena, Acting 
Minister of Labour of Ceylon, referred to exports of tea, rubber and 
coconuts as a source of both strength and weakness to his country’s 
economy. The strength, he said, lay in its capacity to earn foreign 
exchange which could be effectively utilised for development pur- 
poses. The weakness sprang from inherent dangers in the world 
market situation over which the country had no control. The 
Government delegate of Costa Rica drew attention to the advantages 
enjoyed by countries exporting manufactured products, which were 
free to fix high prices for their exports, while raw material pro- 
ducers were at the mercy of fluctuations in world commodity prices ; 
and the Government delegate of Cuba accused certain countries 
of using smaller countries merely as sources of supply for cheap raw 
materials and as markets for their high-priced manufactured pro- 
ducts, thus creating conditions in which economic growth was 
impossible. 

Some speakers stressed the part which private foreign invest- 
ment could play in promoting capital formation. The Employers’ 
delegate from the United States referred to the contribution which 
capital supplied from abroad had made to the development of his 
own country ; and the Employers’ delegate of Ghana, referring to 
the foreign firms operating in his country, said : “ It is sometimes 
thought, and wrongly so, that these foreign firms are resented. 
This is far from the truth. What we want, and urgently, are local 
businesses operating on a competitive basis with foreign firms. This 
development can be achieved in our expanding economy, which 
offers room for all to participate.” The consensus of opinion which 
emerged from the debate, however, was that development impera- 
tives in most of the countries concerned implied at least some meas- 
ure of state planning. The Government delegate of Yugoslavia 
considered that the growing importance of the State in economic 
affairs and in the fields of public life constituted a stage through 
which the less developed countries would all have to pass. In these 
countries the traditional methods were not applicable, and were in 
fact “outdated”. Others, mostly representatives from the less 
developed countries, justified state intervention on pragmatic 
rather than doctrinal grounds. In some economically advanced 
countries, according to Mr. Ben Ammar, Secretary of State for 
Public Health and Social Affairs of Tunisia, the State might leave 
much to private enterprise, but it could not do so in developing 
countries, where lack of traditions, managerial skills and resources 
oblige it to intervene and to provide the country with the infra- 
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structure it requires; and the Government delegate of Senegal 
said : “ If the Government of Senegal has decided to take the course 
of African socialism, this is not an arbitrary choice implying any 
doctrinal subordination at all. For developing countries with little 
capital of their own and little managerial personnel, the only solu- 
tion in the choice of priorities for our plans is the intervention of 
the State in all fields of the economy.” 

By basing the case for state intervention on the scarcity of 
resources available to meet pressing needs, these speakers high- 
lighted the difficult and responsible nature of the policy decisions 
involved and, in so doing, raised a fundamental issue of direct 
concern to the I.L.O. in connection with development planning— 
the emphasis to be placed on social, as distinct from purely economic, 
objectives. In his reply to the discussion on his Report, the Direc- 
tor-General dwelt at some length on this subject. Emphasising the 
interpenetration of the economic and the social, he rejected the 
one-sided view which tends to consider economic growth and social 
policy as the credit and debit sides of the ledger ; while economic 
action was needed in order to improve social conditions, social 
policies could also contribute to economic growth. He then out- 
lined some of the questions raised by the harmonising of economic 
growth with the attainment of social goals— 


How much should be saved and how much consumed ? How can con- 
sumption be most equitably distributed so that the needs which are most 
pressing can be identified and met ? Adequate housing and nutrition are 
factors promoting a worker’s productivity capacity ; and from this stand- 
point they must be seen not just as a social cost but also as an economic 
asset. Training should similarly be regarded as an investment in human 
resources rather than as consumption. Housing, however, cannot be regarded 
as investment in economic growth when it is luxurious accommodation for 
the rich. And even workers’ housing can hardly be regarded as an economic 
asset if it is not located where people are needed for productive work and if 
the occupants do not have jobs providing them with the income to sustain it. 
Training and education will only be assets if they help individuals to respond 
to the real opportunities of economic growth, not so if they add to the ranks 
of the “ educated unemployed ”. 


While there was little inclination to deny the interrelationship 
between economic development and social policy, most of the speak- 
ers, for various reasons, chose to emphasise one or the other aspect. 
Differing views were expressed on the basic question of how far 
present consumption should be sacrificed to the prospect of future 
gain. Referring to his own country’s experience, the Employers’ 
delegate of Austria ascribed the fact that wages there had in recent 
years risen higher than in any other European country, with the 
exception of the Federal Republic of Germany, to the workers’ 
moderation in putting forward wage claims. On the other hand the 
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Government delegate of Poland referred to the tragically low 
standards of living in the less developed countries and categorically 
rejected any suggestion of a “ cut in the increase in consumption ”, 

Other speakers, particularly from the less developed countries, 
came out strongly in favour of according a high priority to social 
improvement measures in development planning. Placing the main 
emphasis on the development of human resources rather than 
material wealth, they suggested that—-apart from any moral con- 
siderations involved—this was the most realistic and promising 
approach under existing circumstances. As the Government dele- 
gate of Senegal pointed out, “ Senegal and many other African 
countries have not the natural resources and the resources of 
energy which would enable them rapidly to become great industrial 
countries. ... As we are unable to establish industrial centres such 
as those of Europe, our investments will consist above all in 
improving the nutrition, health and housing of the population. 
This will prime the pump of our economy.” And the Government 
delegate of the Congo (Brazzaville) added: “To increase the 
potentiality of weak, underdeveloped and rapidly growing countries, 
we must first raise the standard of living of their consumers, 
particularly of their workers. There must be a methodical increase 
in crop acreage and output, an improvement in housing, clothing, 
motorisation and so on. This provides a sure starting point for an 
increase in visible and invisible wealth.” On the other hand the 
Government delegate of Niger cautioned against one-sided social 
measures which would benefit only the small and relatively well-off 
wage-earning sector of the population. This, he pointed out, would 
aggravate rather than correct existing injustices, if only by intensi- 
fying the flight from the land and increasing the number of unem- 
ployed who clutter the towns. The problem, therefore, was in the 
first instance an economic one—that of converting a subsistence 
economy into a market economy and of providing employment for 
the enormous numbers of persons who were still chronically under- 
employed and thus bringing them into the market economy. 

The social implications of economic development are not, of 
course, confined to such matters as the level of consumption and the 
provision—or otherwise—of material advantages. The transition 
to new forms of economic life also involves major problems of social 
adaptation. Some of these were illustrated by the Government 
delegate of the Sudan in the following terms : 


There are various reasons why industrialism causes discontent. When it 
first impinges upon a people of traditional cultivators and handicraftsmen, 
it imposes on them a new habit of life, a new discipline—work beginning and 
stopping with the buzzer instead of according to inclination, the insistent 
pace of the machine instead of the rhythm of morning and evening, seedtime 
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and harvest. Such unnatural regular work, moreover, has to be done under 
orders ; the worker is no longer his own master, but carries out tasks for 
other people ; this marks the advent of an employer-employee relationship, 


More serious and more threatening, however, is the social 
problem posed by large-scale migration from the rural areas to 
cities where employment opportunities are insufficient or non- 
existent, and the resulting accumulation of idle, displaced, human 
masses in the urban areas. Basically, of course, this situation is 
attributable to the gap between rural and urban living standards 
and to the migrants’ belief, however mistaken, that a better 
future awaits them in the cities. 

Many speakers accordingly emphasised the importance of rural 
development programmes. Indeed, the keen interest shown in this 
form of action may be explained largely in terms of a combination 
of economically rewarding, as well as socially desirable, features. 
Such measures as land reform, the raising of farm productivity, 
community development and the promotion of small industry in 
rural areas can, of course, play a valuable part in stabilising the 
rural population and counteracting the socially disruptive effects of 
large-scale industrialisation ; but, at the same time, the develop- 
ment of a sound agricultural economy is basic to the over-all 
development process. Both aspects were brought out abundantly 
during the discussion. While the Government delegate of Cam- 
eroun spoke of the betterment of the lot of rural workers as the only 
constructive and effective remedy for the evils of detribalisation, 
others suggested that rural development schemes might, from an 
economic point of view, be more readily feasible in countries with 
scarce resources than ambitious industrialisation projects ; and the 
Employers’ delegate from Nigeria stressed the economic importance 
of agriculture in the following terms: “ Basically, our future 
standards of life depend upon our being able to tackle the technical 
problems so as to improve yields from the land.” As an example of 
a policy designed to further these aims, Mr. El Shafei, Minister of 
Social Affairs of the United Arab Republic, described the “combined 
units ” set up in rural areas in his country. These are rural develop- 
ment centres through which medical, educational, social and agri- 
cultural action in the locality is combined. In order to ensure the 
necessary co-operation from the local inhabitants, they are managed 
by boards having a majority of elected members. With the de- 
centralisation of government services, the combined unit is to 
become the nucleus of local government. Thus, the scheme places 
strong emphasis not only on the improvement of the farm economy, 
but on the social advancement of the rural population. 

Important as rural development was recognised to be within 
the over-all framework of economic planning, no one seriously 
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questioned the need for industrialisation ; it was felt that only 
a diversified economy could be a strong economy providing 
sufficient jobs for a rapidly growing population. The vast employ- 
ment and training problems associated with this process were not 
only central themes in the discussion of the Director-General’s 
Report but, in addition, figured as technical items in the agenda of 
the Conference. Both the discussions and the formal conclusions 
reached on these subjects are described below under the appropriate 
headings. 

Between them, the six technical items on the Conference’s 
agenda covered a wide sector of the complex policy issues raised by 
economic growth, and helped to show where action was most 
urgently needed ; but, in addition, the Director-General had chosen 
as the main theme of his Report the subject of labour relations, 
taken in the broadest sense so as to encompass the full range of 
human relationships involved in the organisation of production. 
This problem, also of primary importance to the process of economic 
and social change, was a further major subject of discussion at the 
session. How these various topics fitted together was synthesised 
in the following terms by the Director-General in his reply to the 
discussion on his Report : 


Employment, training and labour relations are a trilogy of related problems 
in the dynamic of economic growth; and it has become necessary to re- 
appraise the Organisation’s action in these fields as a result of world-wide 
development. Hours of work, housing and social security focus our attention 
upon three of the principal social objectives for the improvement of workers’ 
conditions. Through the discussion on technical co-operation, there has been 
an opportunity to assess the needs of the different countries and the effective- 
ness of I.L.O. action through those activities, which give this Organisation 
its greatest opportunities at present for practical action towards the achieve- 
ment of its objectives. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The Conference had before it for general discussion the question 
of employment problems and policies. This was not the first time 
that the Conference had been called upon to give its attention to 
employment questions. In the past, however, the emphasis had 
been mainly upon action against unemployment, particularly in the 
economically developed countries. This year, with the long-term 
problems of the less developed countries claiming increasing 
attention, the approach was different. No longer was the stress 
placed on action in response to sudden needs, but rather on the 
necessity for a continuing review of the situation in a world-wide 
perspective, devoting particular attention to the critical and 
chronic employment problems faced by the less developed countries 
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as a result of the lack of capital and enterprise, insufficient diversi- 
fication of the economy, and the “ population explosion ”.? 

A committee was set up to examine this question and to for- 
mulate a number of guiding principles ; but the subject also re- 
ceived considerable attention in the general discussion, where a 
number of speakers described employment problems in their 
respective countries. These were shown to vary widely : on the one 
hand there are the countries with over-full employment, which 
labour shortages actually prevent from developing their full econo- 
mic potential ; on the other hand there are those which are faced 
by a chronic labour surplus, aggravated by rapid demographic 
growth, and whose main problem is to provide sufficient jobs for 
the entire labour force, present and future. Typical of the latter 
group of countries was the situation outlined by the Employers’ 
delegate of India, who stated that new entrants to the labour force 
in India during the next five years were expected to number 17 to 
18 million. Since there were 7.5 to 8 million unemployed at the 
beginning of 1961, jobs would have to be found for nearly 25 to 26 
million. Under the third five-year plan it was estimated that 
employment would be provided for 15 million persons, and there 
would therefore still be nearly 10 million persons unemployed in 
1965. It was with the urgent need for creating jobs in this group of 
countries that the discussion was mainly concerned. 

This involves at the very outset a particularly delicate problem 
of balance between economic and social policy : how to reconcile 
the social objective of increasing employment with the economic 
goal of higher productivity. As the Director-General pointed out 
in his reply to the general discussion, “ the essence of modern 
techniques is the ability to produce more with less labour, and it 
seems usually to be the case that those who are taking decisions 
about investment in economic development have paid more 
attention to the production effects than to the employment effects 
of their decisions ”. This has created an employment problem even 
in the most advanced countries, as was shown by a United States 
Government adviser, who pointed out that his was the first country 
in the world where the number of productive workers had actually 
declined (by 10 per cent. from 1950 to 1960) while total output 
rose (by 43 per cent.). It was estimated that by 1962 today’s pro- 
duction levels could be attained with 1,800,000 fewer workers. He 
added that the President of the United States had proposed to the 
Congress a legislative programme designed to provide retraining 


1In addition to the report prepared by the Office on this question, the 
Conference was supplied with background documentation in the form of the 
report of a meeting of experts on employment objectives in economic 
development. A summary of this report appears on p. 394 below. 
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facilities for the displaced workers and thus enable them once 
again to find productive employment in accordance with the 
requirements of advancing technology. 

Quite another problem, however, faces the less developed 
countries, whose ability to provide unemployment benefits and 
training (or retraining) facilities is out of all proportion to the 
magnitude of the problem, and where the immediate and over- 
riding need is for the creation of millions of new jobs. Whether or 
not the seemingly obvious solution to this problem—namely, 
exclusive reliance on labour-intensive methods in development 
planning—is really the best one is a question which has aroused 
considerable debate. The Minister of Social Affairs of the United 
Arab Republic, Mr. El Shafei, while agreeing that it was desirable 
for developing nations to make maximum use of the available 
labour force in planning development projects, considered that there 
was scope for capital-intensive industries where these provided a 
basis for the development of large sectors of the national economy— 
such as hydro-electric power schemes, the manufacture of fertilisers 
and insecticides ; he added that, in his country, provision had 
been made in the current five-year plan for both labour-intensive 
and capital-intensive schemes. And the Director-General, in his 
reply to the discussion, emphasised the potential employment- 
creating value of capital intensive methods, pointing out that “ in 
some cases a capital-intensive project may spawn through ‘linkage’ 
effects a complex of other industries creating many new jobs and 
greater income ”. 

Another question which arose in the course of the discussion 
was that of the role of small industries as an employment-creating 
factor in developing countries. The I.L.O. has already undertaken 
a good deal of work in the small industries sector, and there is a 
growing demand for technical co-operation in this field. The Direc- 
tor-General suggested that there was scope for further action to 
increase the efficiency of those industries, while at the same time 
facilitating the improvement of workers’ conditions, welfare facili- 
ties and the enforcement of minimum standards. Technological 
research, he thought, might yield valuable indications on how to 
employ more people at a minimum capital investment. The great 
economic stimulus to industrial research in the economically ad- 
vanced countries had been the high cost of labour and the incentive 
to save in the use of this scarce resource. The situation now pre- 
vailing in the developing countries was just the opposite : an abund- 
ance of labour and a scarcity of capital. If the same sort of enter- 
prise as went into the technological development of the industrially 
advanced countries could be directed towards the creation of new 
and efficient means of using the abundant manpower of the under- 
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developed countries, more rapid progress might be made both in 
creating jobs and in raising incomes. The I.L.O. should thus take 
every opportunity to promote this new type of technological 
research. 

Over and above the bare attainment of full employment, the 
Conference stressed the need for achieving full and productive 
employment. This concept, the Director-General said, “ leads us 
to ask not just : How many people have jobs ? but rather : Are the 
capacities of the labour force being fully and effectively utilised ? 
and: Are the latent potentialities of individuals being properly 
developed ?” These questions are no doubt of more direct relevance 
in the advanced than in the developing countries, where the imme- 
diate need is for jobs for the greatest number—although even here 
the ultimate aim should clearly be the provision for all of productive 
and satisfying jobs, rather than just jobs. In the advanced countries, 
however, where full or near-full employment exists, technological 
change implies changing skill requirements and employment 
opportunities. How this process, combined with rising productivity, 
can create an unemployment problem is illustrated by the case of 
the United States, mentioned earlier. But even in countries where 
the statistics indicate the existence of full employment, this does 
not necessarily signify total freedom from maladjustments caused 
by the failure of the labour force to keep pace with changing 
needs and opportunities. In the words of the Director-General— 

These structural problems affect all modern economies, although they are 
dealt with in different ways under different systems. It might be asked who 
is better off, the worker who is retained on the payroll of an undertaking 
which is unable to use his capacities effectively and in which he has no 
chance of advancement in more productive work, or the worker who is 
unemployed, drawing unemployment benefits and looking for another job ? 
This is, I submit, a rather sterile question for debate. 

The more important questions, it seems to me, are these: Are training 
and retraining facilities adequate to equip workers for the jobs where they 
are needed ? Is action being taken to stimulate industrial and agricultural 
development in regions where it is lagging, to foster growth in expanding 
industries and to provide alternative employment in areas of declining 
industry ? Is the employment market efficiently organised so as to facilitate 
the occupational and geographical mobility of workers, to safeguard their 
social rights when they change jobs and to provide effective opportunities 
for the free choice of occupation ? 


The principle of full, productive and freely chosen employment 
as a major goal of social and economic policy was formalised by the 
Conference in the resolution which it adopted on the subject, on the 
recommendation of its Committee on employment problems and 
policies. The resolution further defines this goal as including 
higher standards of living, and calls on governments to recognise 
that, if the desired results are to be achieved, there must be a 
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continuous process of adjustment in the employment market and a 
watchful adaptation of national and international employment 
policy measures, guided by assessment of the current situation and 
the forecasting of future developments. 

Governments are asked, in the resolution, to recognise the impor- 
tance of investment not only in the material means of production, 
but also in the full development of the potentialities of human 
beings in such spheres as education and training and improvements 
in housing, protection of health and other social conditions. 

The resolution also recommends a series of general measures 
which governments are called upon to take in promoting full, 
productive and freely chosen employment. These include measures 
to promote the adequate growth of employment opportunities in 
the economy as a whole and in different sectors and regions ; 
measures to maintain an appropriate balance between improve- 
ments in current living standards and increased investment de- 
signed to provide higher levels of living and more employment in 
the future ; training and retraining facilities ; co-ordination of social 
and economic policies with employment policy ; and the promotion 
of employment opportunities for groups suffering from disadvan- 
tages. 

The resolution requests the Governing Body of the I.L.O. to 
give high priority to the placing on the agenda of an early session of 
the International Labour Conference, and not later than 1963, of an 
item concerning employment policy, for the adoption of an inter- 
national instrument. It also requests the Governing Body to invite 
the Director-General to prepare a programme of I.L.O. action in the 
field of employment and to provide such resources as may be 
required to carry out a programme of adequate proportions. 
Among the activities to be given consideration in the formulation 
of this programme, it mentions the collection and dissemination of 
information, as well as research, in co-operation as appropriate with 
other agencies, on employment policy and related subjects ; provi- 
sion of advice to governments on the employment aspects of 
development programmes; and the possibility of establishing 
a centre for the training of employment service staff. 

Attention is drawn to the contribution that can be made to the 
attainment of employment objectives by the following international 
measures : action to avoid undue price fluctuations in primary 
commodity markets ; promotion and encouragement of international 
investment ; international grants-in-aid and low-interest loans ; 
international commercial policy and special international invest- 
ment funds or social funds designed to ease the voluntary transfer of 
workers under satisfactory social conditions from one industry or 
sector to another, as required by shifts in the currents of inter- 
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national trade and by technological change ; and arrangements for 
the international exchange of information regarding investment 
forecasts and intentions. 

Finally, the Director-General is requested to present the reso- 
lution to the United Nations and the specialised agencies and other 
intergovernmental organisations directly concerned with questions 
of employment policy, or allied questions of economic and social 
policy, and to urge action by these organisations to give effect to the 
relevant points in the resolution. 


LABOUR RELATIONS 


As in previous years, the Director-General, in his Report to the 
Conference, directed attention to a social policy issue of broad and 
general interest, not so much with a view to reaching formal con- 
clusions as to stimulating discussion and thus obtaining guidance 
for future action on matters of central concern to the Organisation 
and its membership. 

The subject chosen this year was labour relations, a field in 
which the I.L.O. has been quite active recently. Past emphasis, 
however, has been mainly on labour-management relations in the 
traditional sense, i.e. the relationships between management and 
organised labour. In his Report the Director-General chose to 
broaden the scope of his inquiry to encompass problems of organis- 
ing human co-operation for production in the widest sense. In his 
own words—“ Labour relations, as I use the term, covers the infor- 
mal human relationships involved in production as well as formalised 
procedures and institutions ; it covers agriculture as well as industry ; 
it includes the function of government as well as of employers’ and 
workers’ organisations ”. 

The Conference heard a number of descriptions of labour 
relations systems in countries where strong and well organised 
occupational associations settle a wide range of social and labour 
issues by mutual agreement, with state intervention reduced to a 
minimum. Mr. Nilsson, Minister of Social Affairs of Sweden, 
followed by the Swedish Employers’ and Workers’ delegates, 
described how employers’ and workers’ organisations in their 
country had, over the last half-century, come to play a dominant 
role in economic life by taking initiatives which obviated the need 
for legislative action and by settling by direct agreement matters 
which might otherwise have given rise to disputes and required 
the Government to intervene. The present situation in Sweden, as 
described by these speakers, is one in which large and highly cen- 
tralised organisations, confident in their own strength and guided 
by a proper understanding not only of their own interests but of 
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those of the opposite side and of the economy as a whole, co-operate 
with remarkable success in ensuring industrial peace and economic 
progress. 

Stress was similarly laid on the need for co-operation between 
free but responsible occupational organisations by Mr. Collison, 
Workers’ delegate of the United Kingdom. After showing the con- 
tribution which a strong and democratic trade union movement 
was making to the maintenance of labour peace in his own country, 
he concluded by saying : “ In a mixed economy, if it is to satisfy the 
criteria I have outlined, everyone must accept that it is the general 
good which matters. The acceptance of this concept demands 
certain disciplines which, I think, are best self-imposed.” Thus it 
was just as improper for employers in a mixed or so-called “ free ” 
economy to pursue their personal enrichment to the disadvantage 
of society as a whole, as it was to do so at the expense of their 
employees. Similarly, trade unions should recognise that to pur- 
sue a sectional interest which completely disregarded the general 
interest of society could in the end be damaging to themselves. 
Whatever form of economic structure was created, the final objec- 
tive must be to promote a society in which all could benefit. 

The Workers’ delegate from Canada, on the other hand, took a 
somewhat different view of the role of trade unions under a system of 
free collective bargaining. The union’s goal, he said, was to repre- 
sent the employees’ interest ; this was its primary concern and its 
principal raison d’élre ; and he accordingly emphasised the need for 
trade union freedom not only from government control, but from 
any political or other outside commitments. This meant, so far as 
relations with employers were concerned, that they should be con- 
ducted on a basis of complete independence and “ at arm’s length ” 

The representatives of the Eastern European countries flatly 
rejected the concept of labour-management co-operation in a 
capitalist society as being based, in the words of the Polish Govern- 
ment delegate, on “ the fallacious and repeatedly refuted idea of 
class peace”. These speakers considered that the sole purpose of 
schemes ostensibly designed to improve labour relations under 
capitalist systems was to conceal irreconcilable class conflicts and 
to blind the workers to their true class interests. 

By and large, representatives of the developing countries 
subscribed to the objective of a labour relations system based 
on free collective bargaining between organised employers and 
workers, and stress was laid on the need for strong, stable and 
responsible occupational organisations. At present, as the discus- 
sion showed, the trade union picture in developing countries is 
largely one of weakness and confusion. Organisations are small, 
financially unstable and divided among themselves, by contrast 
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with the strength of the employers. Many are engaged in political 
and other activities not directly related to trade union objectives in 
the true sense. 

The discussion brought out a number of differences of opinion, 
or at least of emphasis, with respect to the rights, duties and pur- 
poses of occupational associations—all issues of vital importance to 
the future orientation of labour relations in the developing countries, 
and hence to the success or failure of economic development itself. 

Concerning the basic responsibility of trade unions, many of the 
themes put forward were much the same as in the case of the 
advanced countries, some speakers emphasising the responsibility 
of unions towards their own members, and others their obligations 
towards the community. Mr. Borha, the Workers’ delegate from 
Nigeria, was categorical. “ Trade unionism” he said “is not a 
lubricant. It is an irritant. ... Unless it fights for the rights and the 
comfort of workers, it is not trade unionism.” Some speakers, on 
the other hand, stressed the need for trade union co-operation in the 
process of economic development, and a number of African repre- 
sentatives contrasted this new positive role in the nation-building 
process with the past political activities of the unions in the fight 
against colonialism. The Government delegate of Guinea, referring 
more specifically to employers’ organisations, stated the readiness 
of his Government to “ co-operate with all those who would loyally 
help in our recovery programme in the framework of a planned 
national economy ”. 

Differing views were expressed concerning the part which the 
State should play in promoting the development of trade unions, 
and the extent to which state action in this field was compatible 
with freedom of association. The Government delegate of Ghana 
referred to recent legislation under which a vast regrouping of 
trade union organisations had taken place in his country, putting 
the entire movement on a stronger footing. The Employers’ 
delegate from Nigeria, on the other hand, endorsed the Nigerian 
Government’s policy of non-interference in the affairs of occupa- 
tional associations, even though this “ had not yet produced an 
orderly pattern of organisation” ; and the Nigerian Government 
delegate, while describing some of the concrete measures taken by 
his Government to assist the unions, e.g. by providing a statutory 
basis for the operation of the check-off system, felt that, whatever the 
Government might do, the ultimate continuance of a free, strong, 
democratic system of trade unionism must stem from a better 
realisation by the worker himself of the need for such organisation, 
and from his willing and active participation in every aspect of 
trade union work. 
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One form of action aimed at promoting trade union development 
that received wide support was workers’ education. The Govern- 
ment delegate of Madagascar, deploring the apathy of workers in 
his country, their tendency to rely exclusively on the State to 
improve their conditions, and their lack of understanding of, or 
interest in, the possibilities open to them through collective action, 
thought that the cure lay mainly in education. But, over and above 
the question of educating workers to an awareness of their class 
interests, stress was laid on the broader purpose of workers’ educa- 
tion, namely to enable them, in the words of the Government 
delegate of Nigeria, “ to play their part effectively, not only in 
their organisations, not only in industry, but also in the civic life 
of the people as a whole ”. Similarly, many speakers referred to the 
need for developing among employers a greater awareness of their 
social function and responsibilities. Drawing his conclusions from 
the debate, the Director-General saw a clear need for the I.L.O. to 
step up its workers’ education activities and push ahead vigorously 
with the recently launched management development programme. 

Joint and tripartite consultation was mentioned by a number of 
speakers as a further means of enabling occupational organisations 
to participate more fully in decisions affecting conditions in the 
undertaking or the economic and social life of the country at large. 
The Government delegate of India, in this connection, described the 
elaborate tripartite consultation machinery established in his 
country at the national and state levels, and referred also to the 
encouraging results achieved in the field of worker participation in 
management through the setting up of joint management councils 
in both the public and private sectors of the economy. 

The Director-General had dealt at some length in his Report 
with certain methods of organising human effort for production, 
which, while they do not fit within the traditional concept of labour 
relations, cannot be overlooked, owing to their growing importance 
in many developing countries. These include various labour 
mobilisation schemes to which many delegates from African coun- 
tries referred in the course of the discussion. The employment 
difficulties which these countries are experiencing ; the instability 
of the labour force, which shifts alternately from agriculture into 
industry and back into agriculture, too insecure to abandon farming 
altogether and lacking the necessary skills for stable industrial 
employment ; and discriminatory and otherwise restrictive prac- 
tices on the part of some trade union organisations—all these are 
serious obstacles both to the rational utilisation of manpower 
resources and to the growth of good labour relations. At the same 
time there exists a need to build up capital equipment—roads, 
irrigation facilities, schools and hospitals. In these circumstances, 
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many countries have created “ labour brigades.” and introduced 
different, more or less voluntary schemes to organise the unem- 
ployed for carrying out capital construction projects. Such schemes 
clearly imply labour relationships of a new kind. In his reply to the 
general discussion, the Director-General expressed the view that the 
I.L.O. could not afford to ignore these developments but should, on 
the contrary, strive for a fuller understanding of the problem. 
“ T believe ” he concluded “ that we must try to see how the funda- 
mental objectives of the I.L.O. can be furthered in these areas in a 
positive way.” 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


During the discussion on the Director-General’s Report atten- 
tion was repeatedly drawn to the importance of training in relation 
to employment and economic policy in general. In the less developed 
countries vocational skills and managerial capacities have to be 
developed on a vast scale to meet the needs of economic growth, 
while in the advanced countries technological change requires a 
constant readjustment of the labour force in the light of changing 
skill requirements. In both cases the problem is essentially one of 
training. 

The most recent I.L.O. standard-setting instruments covering 
the field of vocational training as a whole are over 20 years old ; 
they are the Vocational Training Recommendation, 1939, and the 
Apprenticeship Recommendation, 1939. In the last two decades 
technological progress and rising educational standards have com- 
bined both to create new needs and to call for new methods in this 
field. Moreover, there has been increasing recognition of the varying 
requirements of different countries, and of the fact that the practices 
of the industrialised countries call for some adaptation before they 
can be applied within the context of the less developed ones. I.L.O. 
operational programmes over the past decade have, in fact, been 
largely concerned with the vocational training problems of develop- 
ing countries. 

Thus the work of the Conference on the subject of vocational 
training served a dual purpose: that of bringing existing I.L.O. 
instruments up to date, while at the same time providing an oppor- 
tunity for a review of recent developments and experience, and 
pointing the way for future action in a field which now accounts for 
more than one-half of the Organisation’s technical assistance 
activities. 

As a basis for its work, the committee set up by the Conference 
to deal with the question had before it the text of a draft Recom- 
mendation designed to supersede the two 1939 Recommendations 
and also the Vocational Training (Adults) Recommendation, 1950. 
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This draft had been established by the Office in collaboration with 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisa- 
tion (U.N.E.S.C.O.), in order to avoid duplication of effort between 
the two organisations in any areas where the field of education and 
that of vocational training might overlap. A draft text dealing 
with technical and vocational education is to be submitted to the 
U.N.E.S.C.O. Conference in November 1962 as the basis for the 
adoption of an instrument which, together with the proposed I.L.O. 
Recommendation, is expected to form a comprehensive code covering 
the various aspects of technical and vocational training and education. 

The text which finally emerged from the committee’s delibera- 
tions defines the scope of the proposed instrument as covering “ all 
training designed to prepare any person for initial or later employ- 
ment or promotion in any branch of economic activity, including 
such general, vocational and technical education as may be 
necessary to that end”. It excludes, however, training for manage- 
ment or for supervisory posts above the level of foreman ; it also 
excludes training for seafarers and training in agriculture, both of 
which continue to be governed by existing Recommendations 
dealing specifically with these subjects. 

In the section dealing with national planning and administration, 
provision is made for training schemes operated by fully co-ordin- 
ated services established “ either on a voluntary basis with the assist- 
ance of appropriate machinery or on the basis of a general programme 
centrally or by a combination of these methods”. A number of 
principles dealing in detail with the administration of such schemes 
are laid down. Provision is made for free tuition in publicly oper- 
ated training institutions. 

A special section deals with co-operation between the various 
bodies concerned, including public authorities, educational bodies 
and occupational associations, provision being made in particular 
for the inclusion of representatives of employers’ and workers’ 
organisations in the governing bodies of the publicly operated 
training institutions. 

Another section is devoted to the question of pre-vocational 
preparation as a means of introducing young persons to a variety of 
forms of work at the earliest possible stage and thus providing them 
with the widest possible range of occupational choice. In keeping 
with this objective, the committee decided not to include in the 
text a provision specifying that the nature of the principal local 
economic activities should be taken into account in assigning 
practical work as part of pre-vocational preparation programmes. 
Although the Vocational Training Recommendation, 1939, con- 
tains a provision to this effect, the committee felt that such a pro- 
vision would unduly restrict the range of occupational choice. 
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On the other hand the text drawn up by the committee con- 
tains a good deal of new material which did not appear in the earlier 
Recommendations, and which is aimed largely at meeting the needs 
of the developing countries. This includes a series of rather detailed 
provisions concerning means and methods of training, based on the 
experience of the most industrialised countries ; a section on acceler- 
ated training designed to meet the urgent need for trained man- 
power in developing countries ; and a section laying down guiding 
principles of training policy for the benefit of such countries. 

Other matters dealt with in the text adopted by the committee 
are the provision of information concerning training opportunities ; 
arrangements for vocational guidance and selection ; organisation 
of training ; training by undertakings ; apprenticeship ; training of 
supervisors (up to the level of foreman); teaching staff; and 
international co-operation. 

The Conference decided to place the question of vocational 
training on the agenda of its 46th (1962) Session for a second 
discussion and adoption of a Recommendation. The text adopted 
by the committee on vocational training at the 45th Session will 
form the basis for discussion at that time. 


TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION 


The Conference had on its agenda, for general discussion, an 
item entitled “ The Role of the I.L.O. in the Promotion of Economic 
Expansion and Social Progress in Developing Countries ”. In deal- 
ing with this topic the Conference placed primary emphasis on the 
Organisation’s operational work on behalf of developing countries, 
carried out in recent years in concert with the United Nations and 
other specialised agencies. 

The growth of operational action has been for the most part 
outside the normal purview of the Conference, 1954 having been the 
last year in which the Conference gave specific consideration to this 
question. The Governing Body of the I.L.O. has, however, decided 
that henceforth the Conference should from time to time have an 
opportunity to review the experience gained and the problems 
arising through such action. 

The aim of the I.L.O. operational programme is to enable the 
Organisation to pursue its constitutional objectives through new 
methods adapted to the needs of the present. The causes which 
impede the attainment of I.L.O. social objectives in the less devel- 
oped countries are so basic and deep-rooted that they cannot be 
remedied by a purely legal, standard-setting approach. Asa result, 
increasing emphasis in I.L.O. activities has been placed on practical 
action to remedy the underlying causes of poverty in such countries, 
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rather than on regulatory measures aimed primarily at eliminating 
certain abuses. 

Scarcity of investment capital is the basic problem facing 
underdeveloped economies. International financial aid has not yet 
reached, and is unlikely soon to reach, levels permitting anything 
but very modest economic development objectives to be sought. 
One major limiting factor is the present level of military expendi- 
ture. Disarmament would, of course, release substantial resources 
which could be utilised for purposes of economic and social develop- 
ment. Another factor which seriously impedes capital formation in 
the less developed countries is instability of world commodity 
prices. The I.L.O. has both these matters under study, in consulta- 
tion with other competent organisations. 

International aid, however, can take other forms than those 
aimed directly at increasing the available supply of capital. This 
is where technical co-operation enters the picture ; its purpose is 
essentially to assist the less developed countries in organising their 
human and material assets for economic development and in apply- 
ing the resources of modern technology to that purpose. This 
process raises a whole series of human and social issues to which 
reference has been made in the previous pages and to which the 
I.L.O. has been giving the closest attention through its operational 
programme. 

The technical fields covered by I.L.O. operational activities 
may be grouped under five headings : manpower and vocational 
training ; productivity and management development ; co-opera- 
tion and small industries ; social security ; and labour conditions 
and administration. Within these areas, the main emphasis has been 
on projects aimed at accelerating economic growth, and thereby 
providing the necessary economic basis for a rise in living standards, 
rather than on bringing about an immediate improvement in social 
conditions. Continued I.L.O. participation in projects financed by 
the United Nations Special Fund is likely to strengthen this trend, 
since the purpose of the Fund is primarily to offer assistance in 
depth, concentrating on a limited number of major projects of key 
importance to economic growth. Manpower and particularly 
training activities have by themselves accounted for about one- 
half of the entire I.L.O. operational programme ; and productivity 
and management development have been receiving more and more 
attention recently. Among the activities directly related to social 
well-being, the governments requesting assistance have generally 
assigned a relatively high priority to social security projects—no 
doubt because of their highly technical nature and general appeal— 
and, more recently, to occupational safety and health projects. 
Increasing interest has also been shown in workers’ education. In 
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a number of other areas the I.L.O. has pursued the twin objectives 
of raising production and improving social conditions; these 
include rural development, small industry and handicrafts, and co- 
operation. 

A committee was set up to deal with this item on the Conference 
agenda. After a thorough discussion of the main problems of 
technical co-operation, the committee embodied its conclusions in a 
draft resolution which the Conference adopted unanimously. This 
resolution emphasises the need for increasing economic and techni- 
cal assistance to the developing countries and draws the attention 
of member States to United Nations resolution 1522 (XV) in which 
the General Assembly “ expresses the hope that the flow of inter- 
national assistance and capital should be increased substantially, 
so as to reach 1 per cent. of the combined incomes of the economi- 
cally advanced countries ”. Mention is also made of the contribution 
which disarmament could make to the financing of the economic 
and social development of the less advanced countries and to the 
urgent necessity for action aimed at strengthening and consoli- 
dating the economic independence of new and emerging States. 

The resolution further lays down a number of basic principles 
which should govern technical co-operation activities. It specifies 
that economic and technical assistance to developing countries 
should be given with full respect for national sovereignty and inde- 
pendence and should be integrated with the economic and social 
development plans of recipient countries ; preference is expressed 
for long-term assistance given through international organisations. 
Governments in both contributing and receiving countries are 
urged to associate employers’ and workers’ organisations in techni- 
cal co-operation activities. Priority is to be given to the training, 
in all fields of I.L.O. competence and at all levels, of national 
personnel urgently needed for the promotion of economic and social 
development. Stress is laid on the desirability in the developing 
countries of co-ordinating technical co-operation with the pro- 
grammes of all bodies able to make a contribution to economic 
and social development. 

The resolution specifies the main fields in which the I.L.O. 
should concentrate its operational activities, namely manpower 
assessment and development, including management development, 
instructor and supervisor training, and training of skilled workers; 
productivity ; rural development ; industrial development, includ- 
ing small scale and medium-size industry, cottage industries and 
handicrafts ; labour-management relations ; and social legislation 
and administration. 

The Governing Body of the I.L.O. is invited to examine a 
certain number of questions and to provide information on them to 
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the Conference from time to time. Foremost among these are 
relations with other United Nations specialised agencies engaged in 
technical assistance work, recruitment and training of experts, 
methods of co-ordinating and associating the I.L.O.’s technical 
co-operation activities with those carried out uader bilateral and 
other multilateral programmes, supply problems, and the I.L.O.’s 
fellowship and training programmes. 

Finally, the Governing Body is invited to keep technical co- 
operation for further economic and social development under 
constant review and to take appropriate measures to ensure its 
effective and efficient use. 


Hours OF WoRK 


A first discussion on the reduction of hours of work having taken 
place at its 44th Session, the Conference had before it three draft 
Recommendations on the subject—one general in scope, and the 
other two dealing with the reduction of hours of work in agriculture 
and in maritime transport and fishing. 

Before proceeding to a detailed discussion of the proposed texts, 
the Committee on Hours of Work set up by the Conference bad a 
general discussion as a result of which it confirmed the conclusions 
that had emerged from the debate at the 44th Session.! It was 
agreed that a useful purpose could be served by a new instrument 
on the reduction of hours of work ; that such an instrument, how- 
ever, should be a flexible one and should therefore take the form of a 
Recommendation ; that it should lay down the 40-hour week as a 
standard to be attained ; and that provision should be made for its 
implementation by stages, depending on social and economic con- 
ditions in the countries concerned, and by the methods most 
appropriate to each country or sector of economic activity. 

The Committee then proceeded to a detailed examination of the 
proposed texts. The reason why the Office had prepared three 
distinct texts, rather than a single comprehensive instrument, lay 
in questions which had arisen since the previous session. Attention 
had at that time been drawn to the distinctive features of agri- 
cultural and maritime employment, and it had been contended that 
these sectors could not be covered by the provisions generally 
applicable elsewhere. After a lengthy debate, it had nevertheless 
been decided to include the workers concerned within the scope of 
a single, all-inclusive instrument. In the course of the Office’s 
subsequent consultations with governments it became clear that an 
instrument of this type would raise considerable difficulties for 


1See international Labour Review, Vol. LXXXII, No. 3, Sep. 1960, 
pp. 223-228. 
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many governments. Taking this into account, together with the 
Conference’s clear intention that the workers concerned should not 
be excluded from the benefit of the proposed international stand- 
ards, the Office had prepared, in addition to the main instrument, 
two draft Recommendations dealing respectively with agriculture 
and with maritime transport and fishing. 

At the 45th Session of the Conference the entire matter was 
reconsidered in the light of the existence within the I.L.O. of special 
machinery to deal with the problems of workers in the agricultural 
and maritime sectors, and it was felt that the question of hours of 
work for these workers should be considered in the first instance by 
the competent I.L.O. advisory bodies. The Committee accordingly 
drew up three draft resolutions dealing respectively with agri- 
culture, maritime transport and maritime fishing, in lieu of the two 
draft Recommendations. The first draft resolution called upon the 
Governing Body of the I.L.O. to consider placing the question of 
the regulation of hours of work in agriculture on the agenda of a 
forthcoming session of the Conference, in the light of the conclu- 
sions of the I.L.O.’s Permanent Agricultural Committee; the 
second requested it to invite the Joint Maritime Commission of the 
I.L.O. to consider at an early session the regulation of hours of 
work in maritime transport ; and the third called upon the Govern- 
ing Body to consider placing the question of the regulation of hours 
of work in maritime fishing on the agenda of a forthcoming session 
of the Conference. Questions concerning fishermen do not fall 
within the purview of the Joint Maritime Commission, nor is there 
any other permanent body in the I.L.O. with specific competence 
in this field. In view, however, of the special problems which hours 
of work in this sector involve, it was felt that this question too 
should be the subject of separate treatment. 

As a consequence of these decisions, the Committee inserted in 
the proposed main Recommendation a provision specifically 
excluding agriculture, maritime transport and maritime fishing 
from its scope. Otherwise, the principles finally embodied in the 
text were those already approved at the 44th Session.! However, 
the vast majority of the Employer members of the Committee 
maintained their opposition to the provisions laying down the 
40-hour week as a policy objective and, on this ground, voted against 
the text as a whole. 

The Conference adopted the three draft resolutions submitted 
by the Committee, together with a fourth calling for regular publi- 
cation by the I.L.O. of information on hours of work. As regards 
the main Recommendation, this was voted upon by a show of hands 


1 See International Labour Review, op. cit., p. 228. 
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and approved for transmission to the Conference Drafting Com- 
mittee, in accordance with the prescribed procedure. However, 
when the final text was referred by the Drafting Committee back 
to the Conference for a final record vote, the number of affirmative 
and negative votes cast was less than the quorum ; as a result, the 
Recommendation was not adopted. The Governing Body, at its 
Session in November 1961, will consider the possibility of placing 
the question of hours of work on the agenda of the 46th Session 
of the Conference, and the procedure for dealing with the matter 
at the Conference. 


WoRKERS’ HOUSING 


The International Labour Conference this year gave final con- 
sideration to the question of workers’ housing, which had been the 
subject of a first discussion at the 44th Session, and unanimously 
adopted the text of a Recommendation submitted to it by the 
committee it had set up to deal with the question. 

The Recommendation begins with a preamble in which it is 
pointed out that the provision of adequate housing is one of the 
I.L.O. objectives set out in the Declaration of Philadelphia, and 
that, while the United Nations has an over-all responsibility within 
the general field of housing and town and country planning, the 
International Labour Organisation has a special concern for 
matters relating to workers’ housing. 

The rest of the text consists of a statement of general principles 
accompanied by a list of suggestions concerning methods of applica- 
tion, which are aimed at providing guidance for governments and 
for the employers’ and workers’ organisations concerned. The 
Recommendation applies to the housing of manual and non-manual 
workers, including those who are self-employed and the aged, as 
well as retired or physically handicapped persons. It defines the 
main objective of national housing policy as the provision of 
adequate and decent accommodation and a suitable living environ- 
ment for all workers and their families, at a cost not exceeding a 
reasonable proportion of the workers’ income. Each family, it is 
further specified, should have a separate, self-contained dwelling 
if it so desires. Housing policy should be co-ordinated with general 
social and economic policy, taking into account both the urgency of 
the need for housing and the requirements of balanced economic 
development. Moreover, the public authorities should assume 
responsibility either for providing workers’ housing directly or for 
stimulating its provision on a rental or home ownership basis. 

The Recommendation contains a section on housing supplied by 
the employer. This gave rise to a lively debate in committee. The 
Indian Government member suggested adding a provision to the 
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effect that, where necessary, employers might be required or 
encouraged to provide housing for their workers. He pointed out 
that in the less developed countries the provision of housing might 
represent a heavy burden for the economy, and considered it right 
that employers should share that burden. This suggestion, how- 
ever, was opposed by both the Employer and the Worker members. 
Another point which gave rise to some discussion concerned the 
right of employers to repossess accommodation which they had 
provided within a reasonable time without recourse to litigation ; 
the Employer members proposed including a provision to this 
effect in the instrument, but the committee could not agree to the 
proposal. The Employer members also believed that, for housing 
provided by the employer, free access of persons having social or 
business (including trade union) relations with the occupant should 
be subject to reasonable conditions ; but the Committee could not 
agree to this restriction, since it was feared that it might in practice 
provide the basis for unreasonable limitations on such access. The 
Recommendation as finally adopted states that, while it is generally 
not desirable that employers should provide housing for their 
workers directly, there may be exceptions, such as when an under- 
taking is located at a long distance from normal centres of popula- 
tion, or where the nature of the employment requires that the 
worker be available at short notice. In cases where housing is 
provided by employers, the fundamental human rights of the 
workers should be recognised ; national law and custom should be 
fully respected in terminating the lease or occupancy of such 
housing on termination of the workers’ contracts of employment ; 
and rents charged should not cost the worker more than a reason- 
able proportion of his income. 

With respect to financing, the instrument recommends that the 
competent authorities should take appropriate measures to ensure 
the execution of workers’ housing programmes. Co-operative and 
similar non-profit housing societies should be encouraged, and 
public authorities should ensure that public and private facilities 
for loans on reasonable terms are available to workers who wish to 
acquire or build their own houses. Where appropriate, national 
mortgage insurance systems or public guarantees of private mort- 
gages should be established, and appropriate measures should be 
taken to stimulate savings and investment in workers’ housing. 

The Recommendation calls upon the competent authority to 
establish minimum housing standards and take appropriate meas- 
ures to enforce these standards in order to ensure structural safety 
and reasonable levels of decency, hygiene and comfort. It also 
contains a number of suggestions concerning detailed housing 
standards, including the supply of safe water in the workers’ 
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dwellings ; adequate sewerage and garbage disposal systems ; 
adequate sanitary and washing facilities, ventilation, cooking and 
storage facilities, and natural and artificial lighting ; a minimum of 
privacy ; and suitable separation of rooms used as living quarters 
from quarters for animals. 

Governments are urged to promote measures for the most 
efficient use of available resources in the building and associated 
industries. Among the detailed suggestions to this effect, attention 
is drawn to improved planning and organisation of work on the 
site, greater standardisation of materials and simplification of 
working methods, application of the results of building research, 
and the elimination of restrictive practices. Stress is laid on the 
importance of planning national housing programmes so as to 
permit the speeding up of the construction of workers’ housing and 
related facilities during slack periods, and the urgent need for 
appropriate measures to eliminate seasonal unemployment. 

The Recommendation lays down the principle that workers’ 
housing programmes should conform to sound town, country and 
regional planning practice, and contains a number of detailed 
suggestions in this regard, notably that workers’ housing should be 
within easy reach of places of employment and community facilities; 
that it should be so sited as to form attractive and well-laid-out 
neighbourhoods ; and that, in the design of houses and the planning 
of new communities for workers, bodies representative of the future 
occupants should be consulted. It also gives strong support to 
urban renewal programmes for the rehabilitation and redevelop- 
ment of central slum areas in cities and to urban decentralisation 
programmes aimed at preventing over-concentration of industry 
and population and at achieving a better balance between urban 
and rural development. Public authorities are urged to take steps 
to prevent land speculation and to obtain land reserves for provi- 
sion of workers’ housing at a fair price. 

In the suggestions concerning methods of application, the 
Recommendation mentions a number of factors that should be 
borne in mind, including the housing needs of workers employed in, 
or required by, industries or regions which are of great national 
importance, particularly in developing countries ; the size, and the 
age and sex composition of the workers’ families ; the relationship 
between persons within the family ; the particular circumstances of 
physically handicapped persons, persons living by themselves and 
aged persons ; and the housing of migrant workers. It is urged that, 
in developing countries, special consideration be given to large- 
scale aided self-help schemes for short-life housing, particularly in 
rural areas, and a number of measures are recommended for 
promoting self-help housing schemes. 
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A question concerning which there was great difficulty in 
reaching agreement in the committee was rent policy. Much of the 
discussion concerned a proposal submitted by the Workers, and 
finally adopted by the Committee, to the effect that, although 
rents in highly industrialised countries should tend to cover the 
normal costs of housing accommodation, the general aim should be 
that, as a result of higher real wages on the one hand and of increased 
productivity in the building industry on the other, the percentage 
of the worker’s income devoted to rent should progressively 
diminish. The Employer members, who were against this proposal, 
maintained that, taking account of workers’ desires for higher 
housing standards, the objective should be to improve standards 
while keeping rents at the same relative level. After some discus- 
sion the committee also included a provision to the effect that no 
increase in rent should permit more than a reasonable rate of return 
on the investment ; although, as housing shortages eased and a 
sufficient number of workers’ dwellings of decent quality became 
available, measures taken during periods of acute housing shortage 
to prevent an undue rise in rents might, where appropriate, be 
progressively relaxed. 

In addition to the Recommendation, the Conference adopted a 
resolution concerning international action in the field of workers’ 
housing. Drawing attention to the need for speedy application of 
the Workers’ Housing Recommendation, 1961, this resolution 
recommends various measures of international financial and tech- 
nical aid aimed at helping the less developed countries to solve 
their workers’ housing problems, including increased assistance 
through the I.L.O. operational programme. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The need for an international instrument providing compre- 
hensive protection for resident aliens under national social security 
schemes, on an equal footing with nationals of the country con- 
cerned, has been felt for some time. At its 35th Session in 1952 the 
Conference adopted a resolution pointing out that Part XII of the 
Social Security (Minimum Standards) Convention, 1952, con- 
cerning equality of treatment for non-national residents, did not 
deal fully with the complex social security problems arising in 
respect of non-national residents and migrant workers, and inviting 
the Governing Body of the I.L.O. to consider measures for the 
adoption of an international instrument to deal with this situation. 
At its 143rd (November 1959) Session the Governing Body, having 
in the meantime obtained the advice of the I.L.O. Committee of 
Social Security Experts, decided to place the question of “ equality 
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of treatment of nationals and non-nationals in social security ” on 
the agenda of the 45th Session of the Conference. 

The committee which dealt with this question considered that it 
should be covered by a Convention supplemented by a Recom- 
mendation, and proposed for inclusion in these instruments the 
principles summarised below. 

The Convention would be ratifiable in respect of one or more of 
the following branches of social security : medical care, sickness 
benefit, maternity benefit, invalidity benefit, old-age benefit, 
survivors’ benefit, employment injury benefit, unemployment 
benefit and family benefit. Each ratifying Member would under- 
take to grant to the nationals of any other ratifying Member the 
same treatment as that granted to its own nationals in every branch 
of social security in respect of which both Members had ratified the 
Convention ; it would further undertake to treat refugees and 
stateless persons on an equal footing with its own nationals in 
every branch in respect of which it had ratified the Convention. 
However, the grant of certain non-contributory benefits could be 
made conditional on the completion of a qualifying period of 
residence. Each ratifying Member would undertake to participate, 
together with any other ratifying Member, in a scheme for the 
maintenance of the rights of the insured, in particular by the 
totalisation of periods of coverage, and also to afford any other 
Member free administrative assistance to facilitate the application 
of the Convention and of relevant national social security legislation. 

The Recommendation would lay down more far-reaching stand- 
ards than the Convention, in that it would provide for equal treat- 
ment of aliens in every branch of social security established by 
laws and regulations in a given territory, without any condition as 
to reciprocity, except for certain non-contributory benefits. More- 
over, equality of treatment in respect of benefits would be granted 
without any condition as to residence, except that the payment of 
non-contributory benefits might be restricted to persons residing 
within the country in the case of nationals of countries whose laws 
and regulations contained a similar restriction. Such equality of 
treatment would extend to privileges granted to nationals of a 
Member under a bilateral or multilateral social security instrument 
ratified by that Member concerning contributory and, if appro- 
priate, non-contributory benefits. The Members concerned would 
make appropriate arrangements among themselves to remove 
obstacles to the payment of benefits abroad. 

The above principles were approved by the Conference as a 
basis for further discussion and final action at the 46th Session. 
In addition, the Conference adopted a resolution requesting member 
States to consider urgently the ratification of the Social Security 
(Minimum Standards) Convention, 1952. 








APPLICATION OF CONFERENCE DECISIONS 


The Committee on the Application of Conventions and Recom- 
mendations carried out its annual review of the working of I.L.O. 
standard-setting instruments. In the process, over 50 governments 
supplied information in response to observations made by the I.L.O. 
Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and 
Recommendations as a result of its annual pre-Conference examina- 
tion of the effect given to such instruments in the various countries. 
As in past years, the Conference committee decided to highlight in 
its report certain serious cases of non-compliance with obligations 
under the Constitution or ratified Conventions. At the same time 
it noted with satisfaction that the Committee of Experts had listed 
some 30 cases where difficulties, sometimes of long standing, had 
been finally overcome, so that greater conformity had been achieved 
between national laws and the provisions of ratified Conventions. 
It further expressed appreciation for the encouraging information 
it had received from a number of Government representatives 
regarding the progress achieved in their respective countries towards 
the elimination of existing irregularities. 

In its report the committee drew the attention of the Con- 
ference to the unprecedented increase in the total number of 
ratifications of international labour Conventions, which had risen 
from just under 2,000 in early June 1960 to nearly 2,400 in June 
1961 ; almost 250 of these recent ratifications resulted from the 
confirmation by new member States of the obligations previously 
entered into by the countries which had been responsible for their 
international relations before independence. 

A study prepared by the Committée of Experts on social 
evolution in present and former non-metropolitan territories was 
discussed in detail by the committee. The conclusions reached in 
this study, covering such subjects as forced labour, freedom of 
association, remuneration, labour administration and social policy 
in general, were considered to be extremely useful by the Govern- 
ment, Employer and Worker members, and the committee found 
that in many fields international labour standards had had a very 
considerable influence on the law and practice of many of the 
countries concerned. It also noted the view that in these countries, 
not only did existing international obligations in the social field not 
appear to place an excessive burden on the national economy, but 
measures of social protection still had some way to go before they 
might become such a burden. The committee expressed its appre- 
ciation of the willingness of new States to confirm the international 
obligations previously entered into on their behalf, and linked this 
with the view expressed by the Experts that social policy not only 

3 
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responded to human needs but could become itself an agent of 
economic growth. 

The committee also considered another comprehensive survey, 
submitted by the Committee of Experts, on the effect given to the 
Social Security (Minimum Standards) Convention, 1952, in both 
ratifying and non-ratifying countries. The Committee of Experts 
had concluded from this survey, which covered a total of 176 coun- 
tries, that social security could not be considered a luxury. The 
Conference committee fully endorsed this finding, noting that 
social security had become one of the rights of man as well as a 
fundamental necessity for the stability of society itself and for 
economic expansion ; this explained its importance for developed 
and developing countries alike. 

Finally, the committee was called upon to consider a proposed 
Convention which would provide for the amendment of the formal 
final Articles of all I.L.0. Conventions adopted before 1950 so as to 
release the Governing Body from the obligation to submit reports 
on the working of Conventions to the Conference at prescribed 
intervals. The Convention was adopted unanimously by the 
Conference. 


RESOLUTIONS RELATING TO MATTERS NOT INCLUDED 
IN AN ITEM ON THE AGENDA 


The major political issue with which the Conference was faced 
arose out of a draft resolution submitted by the Nigerian Govern- 
ment delegates calling for the withdrawal of the Republic of South 
Africa from membership of the Organisation on the ground of the 
racial discrimination policy (apartheid) practised by its Government. 

After a thorough discussion in the Resolutions Committee, an 
amended text of the draft resolution was submitted to the Confer- 
ence for adoption. This text called upon the Conference to condemn 
the racial policies of the Government of the Republic of South 
Africa, to express its sympathy with those people of South Africa 
whose fundamental rights are suppressed by the apartheid policy, 
to declare that the continued membership of the Republic of South 
Africa in the International Labour Organisation is not consistent 
with the aims and purposes of the Organisation, and finally to 
request the Governing Body of the International Labour Office to 
advise the Republic of South Africa to withdraw from membership 
of the Organisation until such time as the Government of the 
Republic of South Africa abandons apartheid, which is against the 
declared principles embodied in the Constitution of the I.L.O. 

While the overwhelming majority of the delegates supported the 
condemnation of racial discrimination, there was a considerable 
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divergence of views as to the best measures to take in the context 
of the I.L.O. to give practical expression to this condemnation. 

Many delegates were of the opinion that this was a challenge 
which the I.L.O. could not avoid answering if it was to keep the 
respect of those who looked to it to protect their interests throughout 
the world, and consequently supported the resolution as a whole. 

Many other delegates argued that the objective to be pursued 
was a change in the apartheid policy of the South African Govern- 
ment and the maximum possible comfort and support for those who 
suffered from it in South Africa ; the withdrawal of South Africa 
from the Organisation would run exactly counter to the achievement 
of this objective ; and furthermore, there was no provision in the 
Constitution enabling the Organisation to advise one of its Members 
to withdraw from membership, and it was extremely doubtful 
whether the action contemplated could be regarded as juridically 
well founded. 

After a lengthy debate, the Conference adopted the resolution 
as a whole by 163 votes to 0, with 89 abstentions. 

A number of other resolutions were also adopted, dealing in 
particular with freedom from hunger, holidays with pay, the 
problems of older workers, the development of the regional activities 
of the I.L.O., and freedom of association and protection of the right 
to organise. 


FUTURE ACTION 


Mention has already been made, in the introductory section, of 
the many suggestions put forward in the course of the general 
discussion for changes in the structure, functions and working 
methods of the I.L.O. and its various organs. Some of these stressed 
the need for enabling the newer Members to play a part more 
commensurate with their numerical strength in determining the 
policies of the Organisation. The decision which has already been 
taken to place on the agenda of the 46th Session of the Conference 
the question of an increase in the membership of the Governing 
Body represents a step in this direction.1 Further measures to the 
same end were proposed in the course of the general discussion. 
One such suggestion was that put forward by Mr. Arsov, Secretary 
of Labour in the Federal Executive Council of Yugoslavia, who 
favoured expanding the powers of the supreme and most represen- 
tative I.L.O. organ—namely the International Labour Conference 
itself—in the sense of “ greater participation in the policy-shaping 
decisions of the International Labour Organisation, action pro- 


1 See Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XXV, No. 9, 1 May 1961, 
pp. 280-282. 
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grammes and their appraisal, the determination of the course of 
action of its agencies and the treatment of other questions of major 
importance”. From a more functional point of view, various 
speakers felt that the Organisation’s changing tasks called for more 
decentralised operation and a greater emphasis on regional activ- 
ities. Among those who suggested concrete steps to that end were 
the Minister of Labour of the United Arab Republic, who urged 
more frequent regional conferences, and the Government delegate 
of Nigeria, who suggested that, by increasing the interval between 
sessions of the General Conference, it might be possible to accom- 
plish more by way of operational work in the field. 

Regardless of what formal arrangements are decided upon, the 
work of the I.L.O. is likely to be characterised in coming years by 
a new approach, which was outlined by the Director-General in 
his reply to the general discussion. Looking back upon the excep- 
tionally wide range of issues covered by the debates and conclu- 
sions of the 45th Session of the General Conference and of the two 
Regional Conferences which had preceded it, Mr. Morse suggested 
that a turning point had now been reached in the work of the 
Organisation. He said— 

This period of exceptional intensity in conference work is enabling the 
Organisation to concentrate more effectively upon its main tasks, those 
where its action is most needed and can be most effective. We are planning 
what is to be done. But the value of this intensive phase of discussion will 
be in large measure lost if in the coming period the I.L.O. is not enabled, 
and you in your countries are not prepared, to make a proportionately 
greater effort towards carrying out in practice the programmes and policies 
which these discussions in conferences have revealed to be necessary. Thus, 
we may expect during the next few years somewhat less heavy agendas, 
less accent on conference deliberation, but more and more technical co- 
operation and more of the operationally oriented research needed to make 
this technical work realistic and effective. 


In describing the form which I.L.O. operational programmes 
might take in the future, the Director-General suggested the pos- 
sibility of a new, more integrated approach. In the course of the 
general discussion several spokesmen for the less developed coun- 
tries had called upon the I.L.O. for help in formulating comprehen- 
sive social programmes within the framework of their over-all 
development plans. Replying to these requests the Director- 
General said— 

The I.L.O. should, I suggest, equip itself more adequately to furnish this 
kind of assistance, assistance through which it would not only be concerned 
with technical work in specific fields, such as training and labour administra- 
tion, but also with the total programme of social development in its rela- 
tionship to the economic progress of the country. The I.L.O. would aim to 
help such countries fix attainable social objectives and devise programmes 
of action to achieve them. 
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Faced with new tasks, the Organisation should, as the Director- 
General further pointed out, keep its procedures flexible and be 
ready to take new initiatives. The educational programmes soon 
to be launched by the International Institute for Labour Studies, 
in particular, represent an important new form of I.L.O. activity. 
The role of the Institute in providing new insights into problems 
of present and future concern to the Organisation was described as 
follows by the Director-General : 

It [i.e. the Institute] will be a forum where people of responsibility and 
experience may discuss issues of social policy, where research is confronted 
with practice and where practice engenders new research. It will be a forum 
eminently suitable for examining questions about which our knowledge 
needs to be deepened but which do not, or do not yet, lend themselves to 
the framing of general standards. As we go further into the matter of social 
policies in economic development, the number of such questions, it seems 
to me, is likely to increase. 


In the light of the Conference debates the Director-General 
reassessed the function of the Organisation within the broader 
perspective of world change in the following terms : 


We are, through these present discussions, acquiring a new view of the 
I.L.O.’s role in the world. In my Report, I spoke of two dynamic forces for 
change—on the one hand, the drive for economic development, and, on the 
other hand, the changing technology of production with all its social con- 
sequences. In reality I believe these two forces merge into one, an accelerated 
process of changes in production, in economic organisation, in social condi- 
tions and in the structure of societies, which is affecting different countries 
and areas in different ways but which is active everywhere throughout the 
world. 

The I.L.O.’s main responsibility today, as I see it, is to ensure that the 
goals of social improvement remain uppermost within this total process of 
change. 





The European Social Charter and 
International Labour Standards: I 


For a number of years the Council of Europe has been preparing 
the text of a European Social Charter. As the International Labour 
Organisation has been associated in the drafting of this document, 
which is based to a considerable extent on the standards contained in 
the instruments adopted by the International Labour Conference, the 
following article may be of interest to readers of the Review. The 
first part, published below, analyses the main provisions of the Charter 
and compares them with the corresponding international labour 
standards. In the second part, which will appear in the next issue of 
the Review, a study will be made of the provisions of the Charter 
concerning supervision of its application. 


ON 18 October 1961 the representatives of the member States 

of the Council of Europe met at Turin to sign the final text 
of the European Social Charter, which is now open for signature 
and ratification by the Members of that organisation. Work began 
on the Charter in 1954. It was conceived as the social counterpart 
of the European Convention for the Protection of Human Rights 
and Fundamental Freedoms signed at Rome on 4 November 1950 
by the member States of the Council of Europe. In drafting the 
Charter the Council of Europe was guided to a great extent by the 
standards laid down in international labour Conventions and 
Recommendations and by the system established by the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation for supervision of their application. 

It was clear from the earliest drafts prepared between 1954 and 
1958 that the Social Committee of the Committee of Ministers had 
taken account of the relevant international labour standards and 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. It was at this stage 
that, in response to a request by the Committee of Ministers of the 
Council of Europe and in accordance with the Agreement between 
the International Labour Organisation and the Council of Europe, 
the Governing Body of the I.L.O. convened a Tripartite Conference 
in Strasbourg in December 1958 to examine the Draft Charter 
prepared by the Social Committee. The conference, which was 
attended by two Government representatives, one Employers’ 
representative and one Workers’ representative for each State 
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belonging both to the International Labour Organisation and to 
the Council of Europe, had before it a report comparing the pro- 
visions of the Draft Charter and the corresponding I.L.O. stand- 
ards.! Its conclusions constituted the I.L.O.’s technical contribu- 
tion in drafting the final version of the Charter?; they were fre- 
quently unanimous and, in more than one instance, even took the 
form of alternative versions for inclusion in the Draft Charter. 

The comments of the Tripartite Conference were then examined 
in turn by the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe, 
which presented its opinion on 19 January 1960 in the form of a 
complete revised draft text, and by the Social Committee of the 
Committee of Ministers. In the light of the conference debates and 
of the draft submitted by the Consultative Assembly, the Social 
Committee worked out a final text at three meetings held in April, 
September and December 1960. It is this text which the Committee 
of Ministers has now approved, subject to certain slight alterations, 

Before going on to consider the provisions of the final text of the 
Charter and comparing it with international labour standards and 
the recommendations of the Tripartite Conference, it will be well 
to make a brief survey of the general pattern and basic principles 
of the Charter. 


GENERAL CONCEPT AND PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THE CHARTER 


The purpose of the Charter was to establish social objectives 
which member States of the Council of Europe would endeavour to 
attain, but it was also agreed that its provisions would go beyond 
a mere statement of principles. The Charter was to be an interna- 
tional instrument which would entail international obligations for 
ratifying States. 

The central problem at all stages of discussion on the successive 
and frequently parallel drafts may therefore be briefly stated as 
follows. In view of the differences in the economic and social 
development and in the legal systems of the various member States 
of the Council of Europe, was it best to aim at a text which, by 
seeking the common denominator between them, would be likely to 
be ratified by the great majority, or should the Social Charter set 
itself a more ambitious target ? In the first case, there was the risk 
of failing to bring about much progress in the social field, whereas 
in the second, in view of its far-reaching repercussions, the proposed 


1 Comparison of the Provisions of the Draft European Social Charter with 
the Corresponding I.L.O. Standards (Geneva, I.L.O., 1958) (roneoed). 
2 Tripartite Conference Convened by the International Labour Organ- 


isation at the Request of the Council of Europe, Strasbourg, 1-12 December 
1958: Record of Proceedings (Geneva, I.L.O., 1959) (roneoed). 
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standard might not be met within the near future by any large 
number of Members, thereby reducing immediate ratification 
prospects. 

These two possible approaches, which were clearly outlined at 
the Tripartite Conference and elsewhere, gave rise to widely 
divergent views. In the Council of Europe itself, the Consultative 
Assembly, composed of Members of Parliament of member States, 
and its Social Committee, came out in favour of the second and 
bolder alternative, whereas the Social Committee of the Committee 
of Ministers, composed of high-ranking officials in the ministries 
concerned, supported the more cautious approach, as demonstrated 
in its draft submitted in February 1958. After this draft had gone 
before the Tripartite Conference in December 1958 and the Con- 
sultative Assembly in January 1960, several major alterations 
were made, but the final text remains somewhat on the cautious 
side in the level of standards prescribed. 

This same belief that the Charter should be suitable for ratifica- 
tion by the largest number of States, while at the same time setting 
out more distant social objectives, is apparent not only in the level 
of standards prescribed but also in its structure. Whereas its first 
part announces the aims to be pursued by ratifying States, the 
second part goes into each item in greater detail and describes the 
international obligations they would assume. And in order to avoid 
the danger that any particular provision might become a stumbling 
block, ratification is not tied to acceptance of all the provisions 
contained in the second part. To ratify the Charter, a Member 
need only declare itself bound by a certain minimum number 
of Articles or paragraphs of Part II. 

This means that, without in any way underestimating the value 
and effect of listing the final aims in Part I, comparison of the 
provisions of the Charter with international labour standards 
should be based on the more detailed provisions in Part II designed 
to serve for strict international obligations. 

After this consideration of the substantive clauses, Parts III 
to V, dealing with the various aspects of application and containing 
the usual final clauses, will have to be examined. 


SUBSTANTIVE PROVISIONS OF THE CHARTER 


The substantive provisions of the Charter, to be briefly consid- 
ered below, are stated in Part II. Ratifying States will be bound 
by the obligations they constitute, subject, of course, to the mini- 
mum number of provisions they must accept. The whole comprises 
19 Articles dealing each in turn with a particular right and each 
containing from one to ten paragraphs. 
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In addition, the Preamble to the Charter contains a paragraph 
stating that “the enjoyment of social rights should be secured 
without discrimination on grounds of race, colour, sex, religion, 
political opinion, national extraction or social origin”. Although 
this declaration is not to be compared with the undertakings con- 
tained in Part II of the Charter, it was inserted when a Workers’ 
member at the Tripartite Conference expressed regret at the 
absence of any general condemnation of all forms of discrimination. 
The Consultative Assembly therefore proposed that the Preamble 
should include a passage going beyond the text quoted above, since 
it referred also to discrimination based on nationality. The Social 
Committee followed the suggestion but brought the wording 
exactly in line with the I.L.O.’s Discrimination (Employment and 
Occupation) Convention, 1958. 


The Right to Work 
(Article 1) 


Article 1 of the Charter, relating to the right to work, deals 
with various aspects of an employment policy and contains four 
paragraphs. Under the first paragraph, Contracting Parties under- 
take “ to accept as one of their primary aims and responsibilities 
the achievement and maintenance of as high and stable a level 
of employment as possible, with a view to the attainment of full 
employment ”. This wording was proposed by the Tripartite 
Conference, the initial draft stating as its objective “ the achieve- 
ment and maintenance of a high and stable level of employment ”. 
At the Tripartite Conference the Workers wanted the text to refer 
to full employment ; during discussion the French Government 
representative pointed out that the Employment Service Con- 
vention, 1948, provides for a “ national programme for the achieve- 
ment and maintenance of full employment ”, and he proposed that 
the same aim should be pursued by the Charter. The Conference 
agreed unanimously on the above text, which was then approved 
also by the Consultative Assembly and the Social Committee. 

Paragraph 2 of the Article concerning the right to work first 
stipulates that States undertake “ to protect effectively the right 
of the worker to earn his living in an occupation freely entered 
upon ”. In so far as this provision aims to protect workers against 
forms of forced labour, it would seem to be derived from the same 
ideas which led the International Labour Conference to adopt the 
two very important Conventions concerning forced labour in 1930 
and 1957 respectively.! Regarding this same paragraph’s purpose 


1The Forced Labour Convention, 1930, and the Abolition of Forced 
Labour Convention, 1957. 
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of protecting workers against any discrimination which might 
impede their free choice of occupation, the Convention of 1958, 
already mentioned above, sets out to eliminate all forms of dis- 
crimination with regard to employment and occupation, while 
protection of workers against discrimination due to membership 
of a trade union is covered by the Right to Organise and Collective 
Bargaining Convention, 1949. 

In the latter respect, the provision that workers should be 
entirely free to choose their occupation encountered opposition in 
the Social Committee owing to the fact that certain Members of 
the Council of Europe authorise so-called trade union security 
clauses or practices, under which employment in certain occupations 
may be restricted to workers belonging to a particular trade union, 
whereas in other European States such clauses or practices are 
illegal. The Social Committee followed the solution applied by the 
International Labour Conference when the Right to Organise and 
Collective Bargaining Convention, 1949, was drawn up. The 
Conference Committee which drafted the Convention agreed that 
its report should express the view that “ the Convention could in 
no way be interpreted as authorising or prohibiting union security 
arrangements, such questions being matters for regulation in 
accordance with national practice ”.! This stipulation has come 
to be accepted as authoritative. Following this model, but wishing 
to make its interpretation even more definite, the Social Committee 
inserted a stipulation in the Appendix to the Charter (in which the 
scope of certain provisions of the CRarter is defined) to the effect 
that the regulations governing free choice of employment “ shall 
not be interpreted as prohibiting or authorising any union security 
clause or practice ” 

In the original draft of the Charter, the third paragraph required 
States “ to establish or maintain free employment services ”. This 
provision undoubtedly originated in the various international 
labour Conventions on the subject—the Unemployment Conven- 
tion, 1919, the Employment Service Convention, 1948, and the 
Fee-Charging Employment Agencies Convention (Revised), 1949, 
revising a Convention of 1933 on the same subject. Upon the 
recommendation of the Tripartite Conference, the words “ for all 
workers ” were then added. 

Paragraph 4 contains the undertaking “ to provide or promote 
appropriate vocational guidance, training and rehabilitation ” ; 
it was the Tripartite Conference which recommended that the 


1 International Labour Conference, 32nd Session, Geneva, 1949: Record 
of Proceedings, p. 468. See also International Labour Code, 1951 (Geneva, 
1954), Vol. 1, footnote 17 to Article 871, pp. 691-693. 
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original text (providing only for the obligation to 
should be thus supplemented. 


‘ promote ”) 


The Right to Just Conditions of Work 
(Article 2) 


The five paragraphs of Article 2 set out the just conditions of 
work which States should ensure. 

The first, dealing with hours of work, was one of the most 
hotly debated. The final wording as it now stands stipulates that 
States shall “ provide for reasonable daily and weekly working 
hours, the working week to be progressively reduced to the extent 
that the increase of productivity and other relevant factors permit ”. 
At the Tripartite Conference, the Workers proposed that hours of 
work should be specified, with the 40-hour week as the objective. 
The very first international labour Convention, the Hours of 
Work (Industry) Convention, 1919, provided for an eight-hour day 
and a 48-hour week. Subsequently, the principle of the 40-hour 
week was stated in the Forty-Hour Week Convention, 1935. 
More recently, the possibility of adopting a Recommendation con- 
cerning hours of work was debated by the International Labour 
Conference in June 1960 and 1961 !, and the subject may be brought 
up again in 1962. However, the Workers’ demand was not accepted 
by the majority at the Tripartite Conference, nor subsequently by 
the Social Committee, notwithstanding the Consultative Assembly’s 
opinion in favour of a reference to the 40-hour week. 

In the second paragraph, States undertake to “ provide for 
public holidays with pay”, the wording recommended by the 
Tripartite Conference in order to avoid any ambiguity. Paragraph 3 
states that the Contracting Parties, shall “ provide for a minimum 
of two weeks’ annual holiday with pay”. In this respect the 
Charter goes well beyond the minimum of six days’ paid holiday 
provided for in the Holidays with Pay Convention, 1936. This 
minimum is now far below the general standard in most European 
countries, and a resolution to increase it to at least two working 
weeks for 12 months of service was adopted by the International 
Labour Conference in June 1961.1 In this respect the Charter 
follows the standard already set by the Holidays with Pay Recom- 
mendation, 1954, which states that workers other than seafarers 
and agricultural workers? should be entitled to not less than 


1In this connection see “ The Forty-fifth Session of the International 
Labour Conference ” above. 

* Annual holidays with pay for agricultural workers were covered by 
the Holidays with Pay (Agriculture) Convention, 1952, which does not 
specify any duration of holidays ; the Recommendation of the same name 
adopted the same year provides for a minimum of one week. 
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two weeks’ paid holiday, following the pattern set by the Paid 
Vacations (Seafarers) Convention (Revised), 1949. The Workers’ 
delegates to the Tripartite Conference, and the Consultative 
Assembly, proposed that the minimum duration of holidays should 
be fixed at three weeks, but the proposal was not accepted. 

Paragraph 4 of Article 2 deals with conditions of work for 
persons engaged in prescribed dangerous or unhealthy occupations, 
providing for reduced working hours or additional paid holidays in 
such cases. In the same field, three I.L.O. Conventions adopted in 
1934 and 1935 provide for reduced hours of work for workers 
engaged in sheet-glass works, coal mines and glass-bottle works 
respectively.? 

Paragraph 5 covers the weekly rest period. The principle of a 
weekly rest period was laid down in the Weekly Rest (Industry) 
Convention, 1921, and subsequently extended in 1957 to cover 
persons employed in commerce and offices and in 1958 to planta- 
tion workers.? In the case of persons employed in commerce and 
offices, the Weekly Rest (Commerce and Offices) Recommenda- 
tion, 1957, advocated that the weekly rest period should be extended 
to 36 hours. A similar general proposal that the weekly rest period 
should last for an uninterrupted period of not less than 36 hours 
was presented by the Consultative Assembly, but rejected by the 
Social Committee. The Consultative Assembly also proposed the 
inclusion of a provision to “ promote, as far as possible, working 
arrangements which will enable workers to perform their religious 
duties ”, but the Social Committee decided to follow the model of 
the Conventions of 1921 and 1957 respectively, concerning the 
weekly rest period, so that the final text states that the weekly 
rest period should, “ as far as possible, coincide with the day recog- 
nised by tradition or custom in the country or region concerned as 
a day of rest ”. 


The Right to Safe and Healthy Working Conditions 
(Article 3) 


The text originally prepared by the Social Committee declared 
in general terms that States would “ provide for adequate protection 
of life and health during work”. At the Workers’ suggestion, the 
Tripartite Conference recommended that this be stated more 
precisely by stipulating that the Contracting Parties would under- 
take: “(a) to issue safety and health regulations ; (b) to provide for 


1 The Sheet-Glass Works Convention, 1934, the Hours of Work (Coal 
Mines) Convention (Revised), 1935, and the Reduction of Hours of Work 
(Glass-Bottle Works) Convention, 1935. 

2 By the Weekly Rest (Commerce and Offices) Convention, 1957, and the 
Plantations Convention, 1958. 
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the enforcement of such regulations by measures of supervision ; 
(c) to consult employers’ and workers’ organisations in the drawing 
up and implementation of measures intended to improve industrial 
safety and health”. This recommendation was supported by the 
Consultative Assembly and followed almost exactly by the Social 
Committee in the final wording ; the only substantive alteration 
was to tone down the compulsory nature of consultation of employ- 
ers’ and workers’ organisations, the words “as appropriate ” 
being inserted in paragraph 1 after the word “ consult ”. 

This same field of occupational safety and health is covered by 
some ten international labour Conventions each dealing with 
specific categories of workers. 


The Right to Fair Remuneration 
(Article 4) 


The first draft Article on the right to fair remuneration was 
considerably amended as a result of recommendations by the 
Tripartite Conference. Following a proposal by the Workers, the 
Conference recommended the introduction of a provision by which 
the Contracting Parties would undertake “ to recognise the right 
of workers to a remuneration such as will give them and their 
families a decent standard of living”. The recommendation was 
supported by the Consultative Assembly and the proposed wording 
was adopted to form the first paragraph of Article 4. 

Paragraph 2 deals with increased rates of remuneration for 
overtime work, as provided for in various Conventions concerning 
hours of work, ever since the adoption of the Hours of Work 
(Industry) Convention, 1919. The Tripartite Conference recom- 
mended certain alterations to the original text, namely to 
substitute the words “ increased rate of remuneration” for “ addi- 
tional wages ” and to authorise exceptions for ; 


“e 


particular cases ”. 
This proposal was made with particular reference to the case 
quoted by Employer and Government delegates where workers 
in certain higher categories, officials and others do not normally 
receive any increased rate of remuneration in respect of overtime. 
These proposals were also included in the final text, the Social 
Committee extending the scope of exceptions to cover “ particular 
cases ”, which applies both to special categories of workers and to 
particular work. 

Paragraph 3 recognises “ the right of men and women workers 
to equal pay for work of equal value”. This is the principle laid 
down in the Equal Remuneration Convention adopted in 1951 by 
the International Labour Conference, whose 37 ratifications include 
several by Members of the Council of Europe. During discussion 
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at the Tripartite Conference very divergent opinions were expressed 
regarding this provision, which was already in the original draft 
Charter. In common with the Convention of 1951 it uses the 
expression “ work of equal value ”, whereas some speakers pointed 
out that the 1957 Treaty of Rome, which binds Members of the 
Council of Europe also belonging to the European Economic Com- 
munity, states in Article 119 that there should be equal remunera- 
tion “ for equal work”. The Workers’ members in the relevant 
committee of the Tripartite Conference proposed the substitution 
of a text stating “ that there should be no discrimination based on 
sex in fixing wage rates for work of equal value ”. The Employers’ 
members of the Committee were divided on this point, some oppos- 
ing inclusion of any provision concerning equality of remuneration, 
whereas others believed it would be possible to stipulate that 
countries unable to apply the principle at present should agree to 
it as an ultimate objective. Many Government representatives 
spoke in favour of maintaining the Social Committee’s original 
draft, and this was in fact done in the final text of the Charter, 
although the Consultative Assembly preferred the text proposed by 
the Workers. 

The paragraph relating to equal pay is now followed by a new 
provision inserted on the recommendation of the Tripartite Con- 
ference and recognising “ the right of all workers to a reasonable 
period of notice for termination of employment ” (paragraph 4). 
The Appendix to the Charter follows a proposal by the Tripartite 
Conference when it stipulates that this provision does not prohibit 
immediate dismissal for any serious offence. 

The final substantive paragraph in Article 4 deals with deduc- 
tions from wages, stating that these shall be authorised only under 
conditions and to the extent prescribed by national laws or regula- 
tions or fixed by collective agreements or arbitration awards. 
This provision is to some extent based on a similar clause in the 
Protection of Wages Convention, 1949, which contains more precise 
stipulations with regard to various prohibited deductions. The 
Appendix to the Charter specifies, however, that the undertaking 
given in this paragraph shall be considered as fulfilled if the great 
majority of workers are not permitted to suffer deductions from 
wages either by law or through collective agreements or arbitration 
awards, the exceptions being those persons not so covered. Such 
exceptions might be more extensive in scope than those authorised 
under the above-mentioned Convention. 

Article 4 concludes with a paragraph stating that the exercise 
of the rights listed above shall be achieved by freely concluded 
collective agreements, by statutory wage-fixing machinery or by 
other means appropriate to national conditions. 
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The Right to Organise 
(Article 5) 


This Article consists of a general provision relating to applica- 
tion and states various possibilities of individual exceptions. 

General application is dealt with in the following terms: “ With 
a view to ensuring or promoting the freedom of workers and 
employers to form local, national or international organisations 
for the protection of their economic and social interests: and to 
join those organisations, the Contracting Parties undertake that 
national law shall not be such as to impair, nor shall it be so applied 
as to impair this freedom.” The basic international labour Con- 
vention in this field is the Freedom of Association and Protection 
of the Right to Organise Convention, 1948, which has now been 
ratified by 57 States. The Social Charter follows some of its terms 
when it establishes the essential elements of the right to organise, 
but it does not repeat the Convention’s provision that individuals, 
both workers and employers, without distinction whatsoever, shall 
have the right to establish and to join organisations of their own 
choosing without previous authorisation and that the organisations 
themselves shall enjoy certain rights and guarantees, including the 
right to draw up their constitutions and rules, to elect their repre- 
sentatives, to organise their administration and activities, to 
formulate their programmes, to establish and join federations and 
confederations at both the national and international level and to 
enjoy protection against dissolution or suspension by administrative 
authority, etc. 

The particular exceptions authorised by the Charter caused 
some controversy. The original text presented by the Social 
Committee provided that “the extent to which the guarantees 
provided for in this paragraph shall apply to the armed forces, 
the police and the administration of the State shall be determined 
by national laws or regulations”. This provision followed the 
terms of a similar exception authorised under the I.L.O. Convention, 
but relating only to the armed forces and the police, without any 
mention of the state administration. Consequently, the Tripartite 
Conference, noting also that this provision did not touch on the 
question of strikes, proposed the deletion of the exception relating 
to the administration of the State, subject to a reservation expressed 
by the United Kingdom representative, who mentioned difficulties 
which would arise in connection with officials in Northern Ireland. 
The Consultative Assembly took the same view as the Tripartite 
Conference. The United Kingdom delegation subsequently with- 
drew its objections, so that the Social Committee finally deleted 
the reference to exceptions in respect of officials and employees of 
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the state administration. The final text is actually more complex 
in its wording than the original draft, but it provides for exceptions 
to be allowed only in the case of the armed forces and the police, as 
does the I.L.O. Convention. 


The Right to Bargain Collectively 
(Article 6) 


The first paragraph of this Article contains an undertaking by 
the Contracting Parties to promote joint consultation between 
workers and employers, which corresponds to the provisions of a 
large number of international labour Conventions on different 
subjects and to Recommendations adopted in 1952 and 1960 
concerning co-operation both at the level of the undertaking and at 
the industrial and national levels. 

Paragraph 2 stipulates that, “ where necessary and appro- 
priate ”, machinery should be promoted for voluntary negotiations 


between employers and workers, with a view to the regulation of 
conditions of employment by means of collective agreements, and 
paragraph 2 relates to “ the establishment and use of appropriate 
machinery for conciliation and voluntary arbitration for the 
settlement of labour disputes”. These two provisions closely 
follow those contained in Articles 3 and 4 of the Right to Organise 
and Collective Bargaining Convention, 1949, with regard to the 


establishment of suitable authorities and the promotion of collective 
bargaining. They also show affinities with the Collective Agree- 
ments Recommendation, 1951, and the Voluntary Conciliation and 
Arbitration Recommendation, 1951. 

The influence of these various texts was also to be noted in 
the work of the Tripartite Conference, whose recommendations 
concerning this Article were all inserted in the final text. One 
particular provision was designed to specify that arbitration should 
be voluntary. 

It was the final paragraph of Article 6, dealing with strikes, 
which gave rise to the greatest discussion, however. Under the 
original draft States were to recognise the right of workers and 
employers to undertake “ collective action in cases of conflicts of 
interest ”, but the Workers’ members of the Conference committee 
concerned with this subject proposed that this text should be 
replaced by a provision recognising “ the right of workers to strike ”, 
in order to establish the fundamental freedom of workers in the 
countries concerned. This proposal met with objections in the 
committee, where it was pointed out that strikes are regulated in 
several countries, for example where it is demanded that all possible 
ways of conciliation and arbitration be tried, that collective agree- 
ments be observed, that lightning strikes and unofficial strikes be 
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avoided and that strikes be prohibited in cases of divergent inter- 
pretation or in certain services. The committee pointed out, 
however, that the present Article 31 of the Charter, which will be 
discussed below, makes all the substantive provisions of the 
Charter subject to the regulations required for public order, and it 
was agreed that restrictions on the right to strike necessitated for 
reasons of public order could be adopted by Contracting Parties 
without any need for further details to be laid down in the Charter. 

The Workers agreed that a reference should be included to 
observance of obligations deriving from collective agreements, and 
several Government members spoke in favour of including reference 
to the right to strike. The committee, and with it the Tripartite 
Conference, therefore suggested the insertion at the end of the 
original provision of the following words : “ including the right to 
strike, subject to obligations that might arise out of collective 
agreements previously entered into.” 

The Employers agreed to this text provided that the attention 
cf the Committee of Ministers be drawn to two points: (a) their 
request that the right to impose a lockout be recognised, a provision 
strongly opposed by several Workers’ members and (b) that the 
paragraph should lay down regulations concerning the right to 
strike based on the general provisions in the present Article 31, 
mentioned above. 

The Consultative Assembly voted in favour of the text recom- 
mended by the Tripartite Conference, to which the Social Committee 
finally agreed, amending its original text accordingly. In order to 
avoid any ambiguity, the Appendix to the Charter states that each 
Contracting Party may, in so far as it is concerned, regulate the 
exercise of the right to strike by law, provided that any future 
restriction that this might place on the right can be justified under 
the terms of Article 31. 

The provision of the Charter that relates to strikes is of out- 
standing interest. The Freedom of Association and Protection of 
the Right to Organise Convention, 1948, does not deal expressly 
with the right to strike, although it has been pointed out by the 
I.L.0. Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions 
and Recommendations that prohibition of strikes by workers other 
than public officials acting in the name of the public authorities 
might constitute a considerable restriction of the means of action 
of trade union organisations. 

As already pointed out in December 1959 by the Secretary- 
General of the Tripartite Conference, the European Social Charter 
will therefore be the first convention containing an international 
obligation to grant this right to workers and to their organisations 
in defence of their economic and social interests. 
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The Right of Children and Young Persons to Protection 
(Article 7) 


This Article comprises ten paragraphs relating to different 
aspects of the protection of children and young persons. 

The first deals with the minimum age of admission to employ- 
ment, which it fixes at 15 years, subject to certain exceptions in the 
case of prescribed light work not likely to harm the health, morals 
or education of children. The minimum age of 15 was clearly 
inspired by the similar provision contained in three international 
labour Conventions, the Minimum Age (Sea) Convention (Revised), 
1936, the Minimum Age (Industry) Convention (Revised), 1937, 
and the Minimum Age (Non-Industrial Employment) Convention 
(Revised), 1937. These raised the minimum age for admission to 
employment to 15 from the original level of 14 years fixed by the 
corresponding Conventions of 1919 (industry), 1920 (sea) and 
1932 (non-industrial employment). Fifteen was also the age fixed 
by the Minimum Age (Fishermen) Convention, 1959. 

The second paragraph of Article 7 is also clearly based on 
similar provisions of the above-mentioned Conventions and of 
special Conventions fixing at 18 years the minimum age for admis- 
sion to occupations such as trimmer or stoker. This paragraph 
declares that States undertake to fix a higher minimum age of 
admission to employment with respect to prescribed occupations 
regarded as dangerous or unhealthy. There are special international 
labour Conventions and Recommendations which also forbid 
employers to engage persons under 18 for particularly dangerous 
or unhealthy work as prescribed. This was undoubtedly the basis 
on which the Workers’ representatives at the Tripartite Conference 
proposed that in dangerous or unhealthy occupations covered by 
this provision of the Charter the minimum age should be specified, 
namely at 18 years. The proposal was not generally accepted, 
however ; although the Consultative Assembly supported it, the 
Social Committee upheld the more general text mentioned above, 
which it had originally submitted. 

The third paragraph of Article 7 bans the employment of per- 
sons still subject to compulsory education in such work as would 
deprive them of the full benefit of their education. Here again 
there are similar provisions in the Conventions quoted above, as 
well as in the Minimum Age (Agriculture) Convention, 1921, where 
the minimum age of 14 is prescribed. 

After a paragraph dealing with the protection of young workers 
with regard to hours of work (paragraph 4), a special paragraph 
(paragraph 5) was introduced at the recommendation of the 
Tripartite Conference, in order to “ recognise the right of young 
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workers and apprentices to a fair wage or other appropriate allow- 
ances”. This is followed by provisions concerning vocational 
training (paragraph 6) and paid holidays (paragraph 7). 

Whereas minimum annual holidays with pay for adults are fixed 
at two weeks, the Charter fixes holidays for workers aged under 
18 at three weeks. The principle of granting a longer holiday 
period to young workers is also to be found in the Holidays with 
Pay Convention, 1936, and the 1954 Recommendation of the same 
name. At the Tripartite Conference, a proposal was tabled by the 
Workers and supported by the Government of Luxembourg, 
calling for four weeks’ holidays with pay for workers aged under 
18. It was later put forward again by the Consultative Assembly, 
but was not adopted. 

Paragraph 8 prohibits night work for persons under 18 years of 
age, except in certain occupations as provided by national laws or 
regulations. This general provision corresponds to the more detailed 
measures laid down by various Conventions relating to night work 
by children, particularly those of 1919, 1936, 1946 and 1948 relating 
to industry, non-industrial employment and work at sea. The 
Appendix to the Charter states that this provision shall be con- 
sidered as fulfilled if the Contracting Party provides by law that 
the great majority of persons under 18 years of age shall not be 
employed in night work. 

The provisions of paragraph 9, requiring regular medical con- 
trol of persons under 18 years of age “ employed in occupations 
prescribed by national laws or regulations”, led to a proposal by 
the Belgian Government at the Tripartite Conference and to 
another by the Workers, supported by the Government members 
for the Federal Republic of Germany, Austria and France, calling 
for this control to be extended to cover all workers aged under 18 in 
order to ensure that their health is not endangered by their work. 
These proposals were undoubtedly based on the Medical Examina- 
tion of Young Persons (Industry) Convention, 1946, and the 
Medical Examination of Young Persons (Non-Industrial Occupa- 
tions) Convention, 1946. Following objections by certain Govern- 
ments which believed that medical examination was not necessary 
for all employment and pointed out that some countries had a free 
health service, as well as objections vy Employers, the Tripartite 
Conference was unable to reach any conclusion on this point and the 
original text was not amended by the Social Committee either, 
although the Consultative Assembly supported the Workers’ 
proposal. 

On the other hand, the final text brings in a provision (para- 
graph 10) proposed by the Consultative Assembly and providing 
for “special protection against physical and moral dangers to 
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which children and young persons are exposed and particularly 
against those resulting directly or indirectly from their work ”. 


The Right of Employed Women to Protection 
(Article 8) 


The provisions relating to the protection of employed women 
gave rise to a certain amount of discussion. 

The first paragraphs cover maternity protection. It is stated 
first that women shall be entitled to take leave before and after 
childbirth up to a total of at least 12 weeks. This is the same 
period as laid down in the 1919 and 1952 international labour 
Conventions concerning maternity protection!, which provide 
also for the additional possibility of extending leave in case of 
sickness due to pregnancy or childbirth. The Social Charter 
departs from the standards set in the above-mentioned Conven- 
tions when it states that this rest period may be granted either by 
means of paid leave, or by social security benefit, or from public 
funds, whereas the two Conventions authorise only the second and 
third of the above methods of financing and do not allow benefit 
to be borne by the employer, principally in order to avoid the risk 
of discrimination against the employment of women and to avoid 
difficulty in payment. The Consultative Assembly voted by a 
considerable majority in favour of an amendment adapting this 
provision to international labour standards by deleting the pos- 
sibility of paid leave, but the Social Committee preferred to 
keep it in. 

Paragraph 2 states that Contracting Parties shall consider it as 
unlawful for an employer to give a woman notice of dismissal during 
her absence on maternity leave or at such a time that the notice 
would expire during such absence. This provision is modelled on 
the above-mentioned Conventions. Following a recommendation 
by the Tripartite Conference, it was introduced to replace the original 
text, whose effect might have been less extensive. 

After a clause which also follows the above-mentioned Conven- 
tions in ensuring that women workers have sufficient time to nurse 
their infants (paragraph 3), paragraph 4 goes beyond the scope of 
maternity protection to deal with all employed women. The final 
wording provides for regulation of the employment of women 
workers on night work in industrial employment and prohibits the 
employment of women workers in underground mining and, as 
appropriate, on all other work which is unsuitable for them by 
reason of its dangerous, unhealthy or arduous nature. This version 


1 The Maternity Protection Convention, 1919, and the Maternity Protec- 
tion Convention (Revised), 1952. 
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follows a proposal by the Tripartite Conference based on a sugges- 
tion by the Workers’ representatives. It is in some way a com- 
promise between two opposing views. It does not go so far as the 
corresponding international labour Conventions, since it provides 
merely for regulation of night work by women in industry whereas 
the 1919, 1934 and 1948 Conventions prohibit such work generally, 
with the exception of certain particular occupations. The prohibi- 
tion of underground work and of dangerous, unhealthy or arduous 
work corresponds to several Conventions and Recommendations, 
such as the Underground Work (Women) Convention, 1935, and 
the White Lead (Painting) Convention, 1921. 

During the various stages of discussion, some of the Scandinavian 
delegations expressed their opposition to the principle of protection 
of women workers in general, except for expectant or nursing 
mothers, but a proposal which would have attenuated the terms 
prohibiting employment of women in mining and dangerous, 
unhealthy or arduous work was rejected by the Consultative 
Assembly. A proposal by the Consultative Assembly itself, to 
generalise regulation of employment of women to cover all night 
work, was not followed by the Social Committee, which kept the 
original text relating only to industrial occupations. 


The Right to Vocational Guidance 
(Article 9) 


The Article dealing with vocational guidance is based on the 
wording of the Vocational Guidance Recommendation, 1949, and 
lays down the aim of solving problems related to occupational 
choice and progress for each individual. The final version of this 
Article shows certain alterations in order to allow for suggestions 
by the Tripartite Conference, as well as by the Consultative Assem- 
bly, which added a specific reference to handicapped persons. 
These alterations were requested by the Workers’ delegates to the 
Tripartite Conference and consisted of ensuring that a free vocational 
guidance service should be available, and imposing the obligation 
to provide such a service. In this connection Article 9 briefly defines 
the criteria for guidance and states that it should be made available 
both to young persons, including school children, and to adults, 
but without going into all the detailed provisions contained in 
various international labour Conventions and Recommendations. 


The Right to Vocational Training 
(Article 10) 


This Article’s four paragraphs, dealing with vocational training 
and apprenticeship in more general terms than the corresponding 
international labour Recommendations, all led to suggestions by 
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the Tripartite Conference, which have been almost completely 
incorporated, 

A proposal by the Belgian Government and by the Workers 
called for paragraph 1 to include mention of co-operation between 
employers’ and workers’ organisations in the technical and occu- 
pational training of workers. After objections at the Tripartite 
Conference by the Employers, who wanted to avoid any possibility 
of state intervention in training provided by undertakings, the 
Tripartite Conference unanimously proposed that Contracting 
Parties should “ provide or promote, as necessary, the technical 
and vocational training of workers in collaboration with employers’ 
or workers’ organisations ”. Despite misgivings expressed by some 
governments, the Conference also suggested the addition of an 
undertaking by States to “ grant facilities for access to higher 
technical and university education, based solely on individual 
aptitude ”. These provisions are to be found in the final text of the 
Charter, the only difference being that collaboration of occupational 
organisations has been replaced by consultation. 

Paragraph 2 originally stated that Contracting Parties would 
provide or promote a system of apprenticeship ; this was expanded 
at the recommendation of the Tripartite Conference to include 
reference to “ other systematic arrangements for training young 
boys and girls in their various employments ”. 

Similarly, the final wording of paragraph 3, relating to training 
facilities for adult workers and their retraining needed as a result 
of technological development or new trends in employment, incor- 
porates suggestions by the Tripartite Conference to expand the 
scope of provisions. 

In paragraph 4 the Contracting Parties undertake to reduce or 
abolish fees or charges ; to grant financial assistance; to include in 
the normal working hours any time spent on supplementary training 
at the request of the employer ; and to ensure, through adequate 
supervision, the efficiency of apprenticeship. This final provision 
was altered, following discussion at the Tripartite Conference, both 
in order to allow for consultation of employers’ and workers’ 
organisations in this field and in order to extend supervision to 
cover the efficiency of any system of apprenticeship or training of 
young workers as well as of adequate protection for young workers 
generally. 


The Right to Protection of Health 
(Article 11) 


Under this Article the Contracting Parties undertake, either 
directly or in co-operation with public or private organisations, to 
take appropriate measures designed, inter alia, to remove the causes 
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of ill-health, to provide advisory and educational facilities for the 
promotion of health and the encouragement of individual respon- 
sibility in matters of health, and to prevent epidemic, endemic and 
other diseases. This Article may be compared with various provi- 
sions for general application such as the Social Security (Minimum 
Standards) Convention, 1952, and the Medical Care Recommenda- 
tion, 1944, as well as with texts dealing with particular categories 
of workers such as workers in dependent territories and on planta- 
tions, and seafarers. 


The Right to Social Security 
(Article 12) 


In a field as complex as that of social security, on which there 
have been 20 international labour Conventions and 30 Recommenda- 
tions, the Charter could obviously do no more than state a principle 
and fix a general level. After stipulating in paragraph 1 that States 
should establish or maintain a system of social security, the authors 
of the Charter endeavoured to define what that minimum level 
should be. Their original intention was for paragraph 2 to specify 
that the system should be maintained at a satisfactory level at 
least equivalent to that required for ratification of the European 
Social Security Code. This Code is based on the Social Security 
(Minimum Standards) Convention, 1952, but lays down a higher 
level of protection as a condition of ratification. However, as the 
Code is still under consideration and has not yet been adopted, 
the Charter finally refers to the minimum standard set by the I.L.O. 
Convention, the intention being that this Article should be brought 
into line with the European Code, once the latter has been signed. 

Paragraph 3 further mentions that Contracting Parties shall 
endeavour to raise progressively the system of social security to a 
higher level. In this respect, again, the authors had in mind the 
Protocol annexed to the European Code, which has not been 
adopted either. 

Paragraph 4 refers to the conclusion of bilateral and multilateral 
agreements or other means, subject to the conditions laid down 
therein, whereby Contracting Parties wili ensure equal treatment 
for their nationals and the nationals of other Contracting Parties in 
respect of social security rights, and the granting, maintenance and 
resumption of social security rights. The Appendix to the Charter 
mentions the possibility for a Contracting Party to require the 
completion of a prescribed period of residence before granting 
benefits that are available independent of any insurance contribu- 
tion, subject to the conditions laid down in the above-mentioned 
agreements. 
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The Right to Social and Medical Assistance 
(Article 13) 


This Article provides for the possibility of adequate assistance 
and, in the case of sickness, for care necessitated by the condition 
of persons without adequate resources and unable to secure such 
resources, either by their own efforts or by other means, in par- 
ticular by benefits under a social security scheme. Contracting 
Parties are required to ensure that persons receiving such assistance 
shall not, for that reason, suffer a diminution of their political or 
social rights. It is also provided that everyone may receive by 
appropriate public or private services such advice and personal 
help as may be required to prevent, to remove or to alleviate 
personal or family want. The Contracting Parties undertake to 
apply the provisions referred to in the preceding paragraphs, on an 
equal footing with their own nationals, to nationals of other Con- 
tracting Parties lawfully within their territories, in accordance 
with their obligations under the European Convention on Social 
and Medical Assistance, 1953. 


The Right to Benefit from Social Welfare Services 
(Article 14) 


Reference to social welfare services was introduced in the 
Charter at an advanced stage of discussion, after the Tripartite 
Conference had met. It was suggested by the Consultative Assem- 
bly, and the final text states that Contracting Parties shall promote 
or provide services which will contribute to the welfare and develop- 
ment of both individuals and groups in the community, and to 
their adjustment to the social environment, and that they shall 
encourage the participation of individuals and voluntary or other 
organisations in the establishment and maintenance of such 
services. 


The Right of Physically or Mentally Disabled Persons to Vocational 
Training, Rehabilitation and Social Resettlement 
(Article 15) 


The Contracting Parties are required to take adequate measures 
for the provision of training facilities for physically or mentally 
disabled persons. This includes, where necessary, the provision of 
specialised institutions, public or private. Adequate measures 
must also be taken to place disabled persons in employment, such 
as specialised placing services, facilities for sheltered employment 
and measures to encourage employers to admit disabled persons to 
employment. These provisions correspond to the essential points 
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laid down in the Vocational Training (Adults) Recommendation, 
1950, and the Vocational Rehabilitation (Disabled) Recommenda- 
tion, 1955, apart from certain divergences in wording and from the 
fact that the Charter is somewhat less categorical regarding the 
provision of employment for physically disabled persons than are 
the corresponding provisions of the 1955 Recommendation. 


The Right of the Family to Social and Economic Protection 
(Article 16) 


The terms of this Article were made more forceful during the 
final stages of discussion both in the Consultative Assembly and in 
the Social Committee. They state that, with a view to ensuring the 
necessary conditions for the full development of the family, which 
is a fundamental unit of society, the Contracting Parties undertake 
“to promote the economic and social protection of family life by 
such means as social and family benefits, fiscal arrangements, 
provision of family housing, benefits for the newly married and 
other appropriate means ”. Reference is made below to the prob- 
lems which arose over the question of migrant workers’ families, 
dealt with in Article 19. 

Although the protection of the family is not dealt with as such 
in any international labour standard, since this would go beyond 
the scope of actual labour problems, various Conventions and 
Recommendations contain clauses touching on this subject, and 
particularly with regard to social security, migrant workers, housing 
for workers and their families, forced labour and recruitment. 


The Right of Mothers and Children to Social and Economic Protection 
(Article 17) 


The Charter states that Contracting Parties will take all appro- 
priate and necessary measures to this end, including the establish- 
ment or maintenance of appropriate institutions or services. 


The Right to Engage in a Gainful Occupation in the Territory of 
Other Contracting Parties 
(Article 18) 


Following a suggestion by the Tripartite Conference that was 
then taken up by the Consultative Assembly, the provisions of 
this Article were given added weight. Where the original text 
stated merely that Contracting Parties would endeavour to take 
the steps advocated in this connection, the final form adopted by 
the Committee of Ministers is a formal undertaking. This under- 
taking calls for the application of existing regulations in a spirit of 
liberality, for the simplification of existing formalities and the 
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reduction or abolition of chancery dues and other charges payable 
by foreign workers or their employers and for the liberalisation of 
regulations governing the employment of foreign workers. The 
Article also recognises the right of nationals of Contracting Parties 
to leave the country to engage in gainful occupations in the ter- 
ritories of the other Contracting Parties. 


The Right of Migrant Workers and Their Families to Protection 
and Assistance 


(Article 19) 


The ten paragraphs contained in this Article deal with the 
following main subjects : the maintenance of adequate free services 
to assist migrant workers, and action to prevent misleading pro- 
paganda ; the adoption of appropriate measures to facilitate the 
departure, journey and reception of such workers ; co-operation 
between social services in emigration and immigration countries ; 
equality of treatment between nationals and migrant workers 
lawfully within the territories of other Contracting Parties with 
regard to remuneration and conditions of employment, trade union 
membership and enjoyment of the benefits of collective bargaining, 
and accommodation, as well as with regard to employment taxes, 
dues or contributions payable in respect of employed persons, and 
legal proceedings relating to matters referred to in the Article. 

The question of migrants’ families led to lengthy discussion. 
The Consultative Assembly proposed that the Charter should include 
a new provision stating the right of workers to be accompanied or 
joined by their families (spouse, dependent children or parents) 
and requiring States to facilitate the reunion of families ; but the 
majority of the Social Committee did not find it possible to follow 
this proposal. It did, however, agree to introduce a provision, 
contained in paragraph 6, under which Contracting Parties under- 
take to facilitate, as far as possible, the reunion of the family of a 
foreign worker permitted to establish himself in the territory. The 
Appendix to the Charter defines the term “ family of a foreigner ” 
as meaning “ at least his wife and dependent children under the 
age of 21”. 

The Charter also states that workers lawfully residing within 
the territory of a Contracting Party may not be expelled unless 
they endanger national security or offend against public interest 
or morality. States must also permit, within legal limits, the transfer 
of such parts of the earnings and savings of migrant workers as 
they may desire. 

The final paragraph extends the protection and assistance 
provided for in the Article to self-employed migrants, in so far as 
such measures apply. 
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Article 19 is based to a large extent on the terms of the Migra- 
tion for Employment Convention (Revised), 1949, particularly 
with regard to the maintenance of an appropriate service, the 
facilities to be granted to migrants, equality of treatment in 
various respects and transfer of earnings. While the Charter 
does not refer specifically to equal treatment in respect of social 
security, as does the Convention, it goes on the other hand beyond 
the Convention in its provisions regarding expulsion and family 
reunion, and by covering self-employed migrants. 


Application of the Social Charter to Foreigners 


This subject did not come up until the very last stage of the 
Social Committee’s work, so that it was never discussed by either 
the Tripartite Conference or the Consultative Assembly. The 
Charter stipulates, in its Appendix, that, without prejudice to 
the provisions of the Charter dealing specifically with foreigners 
(Art. 12, para. 4 and Art. 13, para. 4) the persons covered by 
Articles 1 to 17 include foreigners only in so far as they are nationals 
of other Contracting Parties lawfully resident or working regularly 
within the territory of the Contracting Party concerned. 

This means that the general provisions of the Charter need not 
necessarily apply to foreigners unless they are nationals of a Member 
of the Council of Europe which has ratified the Charter. This idea, 
based on the principle of reciprocity usual in bilateral and multi- 
lateral treaties, marks a departure from the spirit of the great 
majority of international labour Conventions. These aim to estab- 
lish minimum standards of social protection applicable to all 
workers employed in the ratifying country, irrespective of their 
nationality, except for certain Conventions which deal specifically 
with foreign workers or which contain special clauses relating to 
foreign workers, particularly with regard to social security.* 


(To be continued.) 


1 See Jean MorELLET : “ La notion de réciprocité dans les traités de travail 
et les conventions internationales du travail”, in Revue critique de droit inter- 
national privé (Paris), 1931, pp. 642 ff., and” L’application des conventions 
internationales du travail aux travailleurs étrangers ”, ibid., 1957, pp. 19 ff. 





Social Security in Brazil 


by 
Moacyr Velloso CARDOSO DE OLIVEIRA 


Ever since the first social insurance schemes were set up in Brazil 
in 1923 constant efforts have been made, in the face of great difficulties, 
to enlarge the scope and coverage of social security, to unify administra- 
tive and benefit provisions on a national scale and, above all, to main- 
tain financial stability. The author of the following article, who, in 
addition to his many other high functions, is the Head of the Legal 
Department of the Superannuation and Pension Institute for Employees 
in Industry, describes these developments and outlines the aims of the 
Social Insurance Act of 1960 and of the regulations issued under 
it.1 These enactments together constitute a new charter of social security 
in Brazil and, without entirely doing away with the many existing 
administrative bodies, introduce a measure of uniformity into their 
financial and administrative methods and their benefit rules. 


THE START OF SOCIAL INSURANCE 


T was in 1923 that social insurance was first introduced in Brazil, 

undoubtedly under the influence of the social ideals proclaimed 
in the Treaty of Versailles and of the establishment of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation in pursuance of the Treaty. 

A number of measures had been taken earlier ; but these were 
rudimentary and limited in scope and did not really constitute a 
coherent system, whereas Decree No. 4682 of 24 January 1923 
(known as the Eloy Chaves Act) established the first true social 
insurance scheme, in the form of separate superannuation and 
pension funds for each railway undertaking. 

Although public opinion was somewhat hostile towards innova- 
tions in the social field, there was little opposition to the establish- 
ment of these funds. The reason why railway employees were the 
first group to be covered is not far to seek ; at the time they were 
the best organised and the most politically conscious single group 
of workers. 


1See the detailed analysis of these enactments in Industry and Labour 
(Geneva, I.L.0.), Vol. XXV, No. 10, 15 May 1961, pp. 332-337. 
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The primary aim of the new law was not to provide protection 
against social risks but to pay superannuation benefit calculated in 
accordance with length of service (25 to 35 years) and age (50 to 
60 years). Although it also provided for cash benefits in the event 
of invalidity or death, and medical care in case of sickness, its 
purpose was above all the establishment of a superannuation 
scheme of a type which has ever since been one of the distinguishing 
features of Brazil’s social insurance system and a constant aim of 
the workers. 

The scheme was financed by contributions from three sources : 
from the employees (3 per cent. of wages and salaries), from the 
undertakings (1 per cent. of gross profits), and from the general 
public (a surcharge of 14% per cent. of all rail tariffs). 

In 1925 a new Act was adopted giving more weight to the 
“length of service” factor and increasing certain contributions ; 
the proportion of gross profits payable was raised to 1% per cent. 
and the surcharge on tariffs to 2 per cent. 

As no qualifying period of insurance had been stipulated, huge 
numbers of superannuation benefits were awarded during the early 
stages of operation of the scheme, before there had been time to 
accumulate sufficient funds to pay them. As a result the scheme 
ran into such financial difficulties that the payment of these bene- 
fits had to be suspended in the early 1930s. 

In accordance with the law of 1925 social insurance was extended 
to port workers in 1928, by which date all railway undertakings 
had been brought into the scheme. 

The extension of Brazilian social insurance really began with 
the adoption in 1931 of a new Act, under which the system of 
superannuation and pension funds, established for particular 
undertakings and regions, was extended to cover public utilities 
operated by the State or privately under concessions (electric light 
and power, gas, sewage disposal, telephone services and tram- 
ways, and subsequently mining and air transport). 

In this Act, too, more importance was attached—although with 
some qualifications—to superannuation benefits, which were 
made payable at the age of 50 years after 30 years’ service, rather 
than to protection against social risks. However, the medical care 
system was considerably developed, special regulations being 
issued on the subject. 

As the demands of other groups of workers were becoming more 
and more insistent, the entire structure of the system was over- 
hauled. To meet the demand national institutes covering entire 
occupational groups, with their ancillary branches, throughout the 
country were progressively established alongside the funds with 
limited territorial coverage. 
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In this way snperannuation and pension institutes were estab- 
lished for seafarers in 1933, for bank employees in 1934, for em- 
ployees in commerce in 1935, and for employees in industry in 1938, 
Two national funds established in 1934 for transport and loading 
workers and dockers were converted into institutes in 1938; in 
1945 they were merged to form what is known today as the Super- 
annuation and Pension Institute for Transport and Loading 
Workers. 

In 1935 the system of financing was changed to bring it into 
line with the provision in the 1934 Constitution, which stipulated 
that the amounts paid by the three parties contributing to social 
insurance—the federal Government, the insured persons and the 
undertakings—should be equal. This provision was not included in 
either of the two Constitutions which have been adopted since 
then ; however, it has been incorporated into general legislation 
and continues to govern the financing of social insurance. Con- 
tributions are always based on the amount paid by the insured 
person, the other two parties paying like amounts. 

In 1938 the social insurance institution for federal officials was 
also reorganised and renamed the Insurance and Assistance 
Institute for Civil Servants. 

In 1940 the Social Insurance Welfare Foods Service was 
established to provide “ nutritional assistance ” to insured persons 
wherever possible. 

In this way all employed persons in urban areas, except domestic 
servants and certain categories of self-employed workers, including 
members of the liberal professions, were brought within the scope 
of social insurance. Agricultural workers, however, were excluded. 

The development of the system proceeded somewhat haphaz- 
ardiy, more in response to pressure exercised by different groups— 
and particularly during the early years by those with the best 
political organisation, such as seafarers and bank employees—than 
in accordance with any coherent plan. 

The result was that the organisation of the different schemes 
varied very considerably in many ways, ranging from administra- 
tive methods and the collection of contributions to the benefit rules. 

However, when the last institutes to be set up were established, 
increasing concern was shown with protection against social risks 
and, for a short time at least, the system of superannuation benefits 
was almost completely discontinued, except in the funds and 
institutes for seafarers and bank employees. In 1940, because of 
the serious financial difficulties to which this system had given rise, 
the minimum pensionable age was raised to 60 years, with the 
result that superannuation benefit lost practically all the special 
characteristics it had originally had. 
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Even so, the main institutes, and especially that for employees in 
industry, still did not attach any particular importance to medical 
care. 


GROWTH OF THE INSTITUTES AND CONCERN CAUSED 
BY THE DIVERSITY OF SCHEMES 


During the period between 1940 and 1945 the new institutes 
developed rapidly ; they accumulated large financial reserves, most 
of which they invested in buildings and real estate (in particular, 
in residential estates) and in providing mortgage loans to their 
members at particularly low rates of interest and on special terms. 
These were, to a certain extent, features of what subsequently 
became known as “ housing assistance ”. Considerable sums were 
also lent to non-insured persons—also for investment in building 
and real estate—but at higher rates of interest. In addition, shares 
were purchased in state-owned iron and steel and electrical supply 
eompanies such as the National Iron and Steel Works, Vale do 
Rio Doce and the San Francisco Hydro-electric Power Company. 

The authorities responsible for the system were becoming 
increasingly concerned at the differences between the various 
institutes and between the institutes and the funds, particularly 
with regard to the benefit rules ; they therefore undertook prelimi- 
nary studies aimed at standardisation, at least of these rules. 

A further subject of concern was the large number of separate 
social insurance bodies. Beginning in 1937 the 183 funds catering 
for individual undertakings were gradually and systematically 
merged or taken over by others, so that by 1945 their number had 
been reduced to 35. As already mentioned, two institutes were also 
merged in that year. 

These amalgamations were effected not only in order to reduce 
the number of separate funds but also, in certain urgent cases, to 
avert the financial collapse of some of the smaller ones. 


First PLANS FOR A GENERAL REFORM 


The first Bill to introduce a “single benefit scheme” was 
drawn up by the Actuarial Board of the Ministry of Labour as 
early as 1941. The proposal encountered considerable opposition, 
especially among the groups with the best political organisation 
and the most highly developed class consciousness. 

In 1943, at the same time as the Consolidation of Labour Laws 
was being framed and promulgated, the Ministry of Labour was 
preparing a first draft of a Social Insurance Act. However, unlike 
the Consolidation of Labour Laws, it failed to secure Parliamentary 
acceptance. 
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The movement for the establishment of a uniform system was 
g.ven particular impetus by the new concepts of social security as 
formulated in New Zealand and in the Beveridge Report and also 
by the First Inter-American Conference on Social Security, held in 
Santiago in 1942. 


A PLAN FOR A SOCIAL SECURITY SCHEME AND ITS ABANDONMENT 


In 1945 the Act on Social Services in Brazil was promulgated. 
It was a genuine and comprehensive social security plan, which 
provided insurance coverage and social assistance, with protection 
against the main social risks, for the entire population ; special 
emphasis was laid on family welfare and health. The entire scheme 
was to be administered by a single institute, which was to take over 
all the others. 

After careful investigation in the social and economic fields, the 
setting up of the new institute was begun, but was interrupted as a 
result of political upheavals and the promulgation of a new federal 
constitution in 1946, 

However, the idea was not abandoned. Moreover, some progress 
towards unification—or at least the standardisation—of the system 
had been achieved by the reorganisation and strengthening of the Na- 
tional Social Insurance Department (the body responsible for general 
supervision) and the channelling of all the receipts which make 
up the state contribution into a Central Social Insurance Fund. 

In 1947, with the assistance of technicians from the Ministry of 
Labour, a new Social Insurance Bill was submitted to Parliament. 
It was based on the 1943 Bill but adapted its provisions to changed 
circumstances ; it made no attempt to reduce the numbers of 
existing institutions, but aimed principally at standardising 
methods of administration, financing and the rules governing the 
payment of benefits. However, medical care and the administration 
of reserves were to be taken over by separate national institutions 
especially established for those purposes. 

The Bill’s passage through Congress was a long and stormy one. 
It was not finally adopted until 1960—13 years after being originally 
submitted—and then only as amended by six different alternative 
Bills. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SYSTEM : PROGRESS AND DIFFICULTIES 


The intervening period was not always a propitious one for 
social insurance in Brazil. 

Progress was admittedly made in a number of fields. The pro- 
gramme of fusion and take-overs of superannuation and pension 
funds was continued, until by 1954 there was only one fund left, 
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with nation-wide coverage similar to that of the institutes. Medical 
care schemes were further developed. Certain aspects of the rules 
governing benefits were standardised. Social welfare and vocational 
rehabilitation schemes were started. And new benefits, such as 
old-age pensions and maternity assistance, were introduced by 
some institutes. 

On the other hand, there were a number of adverse influences 
which seriously prejudiced the entire system. 

On the financial side, cash benefit rates had to be adjusted on a 
number of occasions to compensate for inflation and the ensuing 
loss of the purchasing power of the cruzeiro ; and after a while it 
became impossible to adjust the basis of contribution propor- 
tionately. The first adjustment was made in 1945, and at the same 
time contribution rates were substantially increased. This was 
followed in 1950 by another general adjustment, which was accom- 
panied by a further, but smaller, increase in contribution rates. 
In 1958 benefits were adjusted again, but this time contribution 
rates were not raised. 

In addition to these general adjustments, partial but substantial 
adjustments were made in the rates of the smallest cash benefits 
(the benefits for which the greatest numbers of claims were sub- 
mitted) ; whenever the minimum wages of workers, i.e. of the active 
members of the insurance scheme, rose, the benefits payable were 
increased, usually by an average of 50 per cent. 

Admittedly, this inflationary rise in minimum wages—which 
frequently had repercussions on average wages as well—led to very 
considerable increases in the receipts of the social insurance institu- 
tions, momentarily relieving the strain on the finances of the 
system. However, the subsequent increases in the nominal amounts 
of the benefits paid, which took place following the expiry of each 
assessment period, gradually neutralised the advantage so obtained. 

Inflation also increased the expenditure for staff salaries, the 
purchase of non-durable supplies and the provision of services, and 
administrative costs rose accordingly. 

In 1949 a special Act was passed restoring the earlier qualifying 
conditions for the award of superannuation pensions and increasing 
the rates of invalidity and survivors’ pensions without providing 
any new sources of income ; this, too, laid a considerable extra 
burden on the finances of the funds (and subsequently of the 
central fund). 

In addition, the investments of the social insurance schemes in 
buildings, which were very considerable, were seriously affected 
when rents were frozen throughout the country. The new financial 
burdens resulting from the readjustment of benefit rates and the 
introduction of new benefits ate into the financial reserves avail- 


5 
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able ; and at the same time severe restrictions were placed on 
investment at higher rates of interest, which would have helped to 
compensate for this. The result was that the average yield on the 
invested reserves of the schemes fell very considerably, to levels 
of 1 per cent. or even less. 

To crown all, the federal Government was having increasing 
difficulty in keeping up the social insurance contributions it was 
required by law to pay from the central fund, to which reference 
was made earlier, owing to the inadequate yield of the taxes by 
which it was financed ; these brought in only 10 to 15 per cent. 
of the amount due annually. The additional credits allocated in 
the general budget of the federal Government did little to reduce 
the accumulated deficit, which rose to an extremely large amount. 
This made the financing of the system and the procurement of the 
necessary return on reserves even more difficult. 

At the same time, as a result of the difficult financial situation 
prevailing throughout the country, both private and public under- 
takings fell considerably into arrears with their social insurance 
contributions, aggravating the situation still further. 

From the administrative point of view, the large number of 
institutions and the partisan political influences to which they were 
subject led to considerable duplication of work ; this also made for 
continual increases in the burden of administrative costs, to which 
reference has already been made. 


DEMANDS OF THE WORKERS 

Another important factor during this period was the demands 
for better social conditions systematically put forward by the dif- 
ferent occupational groups as their general political organisation 
improved and their awareness of class problems developed. 

The immediate results in the field of social insurance, which 
were particularly apparent from 1956 onwards, were systematic 
campaigns for—(1) the establishment of superannuation benefit 
schemes, of the kind which had previously been in operation only 
for railway workers and employees in public utility undertakings, 
for all groups of workers ; (2) the establishment of a system of 
periodical readjustment of retirement and survivors’ pensions to 
allow for rises in the cost of living ; and (3) effective representation 
of workers and employers in the management of the social insurance 
bodies and the general supervisory authority. 

The first campaign led to the passage of two Acts. One of them, 
promulgated in 1957, extended the superannuation benefit scheme 
to bank employees ; the other, which was adopted shortly after- 
wards, extended the same benefits to persons in all the other 
occupational categories covered by social insurance. This extension 
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was completed towards the middle of 1958. In addition, with a 
view to providing the financial resources required to cover the 
additional costs, the Act added an extra 1 per cent. to the contribu- 
tion payable by each of the three contributing parties. 

The second campaign also resulted in the adoption of legislation. 
In July 1959 an Act was promulgated providing for the automatic 
adjustment of superannuation and survivors’ pensions whenever 
the index of insured earnings of active members of insurance 
schemes rose by more than 15 per cent. of the index for the year in 
which the last adjustment was made ; the necessary calculations 
were to be made every two years, beginning in May 1958. The 
special taxes designed to finance the state contribution to social 
insurance were increased by a further 2 per cent. and the additional 
expenditure resulting from benefit adjustments was to be paid out 
of the general budget. 

The principal demand of the third campaign was for the im- 
mediate adoption and promulgation of the Social Insurance Act, 
which, as was mentioned earlier, had been before the legislature for 
many years. The Bill, as it then stood, already granted employers 
and workers effective participation in the management of the 
schemes and in the general supervisory authority, in pursuance of a 
presidential message addressed to Congress in 1956 together with 
an amended draft of the Act, prepared by the Ministry of Labour, 
modifying the administrative structures of the insurance institu- 
tions. This campaign was the decisive factor in the adoption of a 
new version of the Bill by the Chamber of Deputies ; the latter was 
examined and considerably amended by the Federal Senate, after 
which it was finally adopted by the Chamber and given presidential 
sanction in August 1960. 

In the meantime, however, in spite of the fact that this Bill, 
which was designed to standardise and, wherever possible, to 
unify social insurance, was under discussion by the legislature, 
three special Acts designed to meet the particular demands of three 
specific groups were promulgated. The first of these established a 
new social insurance and assistance institute for employees of the 
Federal Savings Banks ; the second set up a superannuation benefit 
scheme for journalists, under which the only qualification for 
receipt of the pension was completion of 30 years’ service ; while 
the third provided for a special superannuation and invalidity 
benefit scheme for airline personnel. 


THE SOCIAL INSURANCE ACT; 
Its GENERAL OUTLINES AND SIGNIFICANCE 


The new legislative instrument was Act No. 3807, dated 26 Aug- 
ust 1960 and published in the Official Gazette of 5 September 1960. 
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Its provisions, with the exception of those which required the issue 
of special regulations, came into force on the latter date. 

It contains 183 articles and, with the exception of about ten 
special Acts which could not be abrogated immediately, it super- 
seded all the 300-odd Acts and decrees—some of which had only 
partially come into force—by which social insurance had previously 
been regulated. 

In pursuance of a specific provision of the Act, and to meet the 
insistent demands of the working classes, general social insurance 
regulations were rapidly drawn up and incorporated in Decree 
No. 48959-A, dated 19 September 1960, which came into force on 
the 29th of that month—the date on which it was published in the 
official gazette. These regulations represented the first successful 
attempt to give employers and workers an active part in the 
management of social insurance institutions ; for, in accordance 
with a specific provision of the Act, they were drafted by a joint 
commission consisting of two representatives of the federal Govern- 
ment, two of insured persons and two of undertakings, with the 
Minister of Labour in the chair. The commission worked on the 
basis of a preliminary draft prepared by the government represen- 
tatives. 

The general social insurance regulations consist of 541 articles. 
They not only repeat with clarifications the provisions of the Act, 
but also incorporate such additional legislation as was still in force 
and thus consolidate in a single instrument, for purposes of refer- 
ence and application, the entire body of social insurance legislation. 

In this way the desired standardisation of the rules governing 
the provision of benefits (both in cash and in kind) has been achieved 
for all occupational groups with a few exceptions, such as journalists, 
airline personnel and former employees of railways and public 
utility companies so far as superannuation is concerned. Another 
exception is that of employees of autonomous federal institutions 
and civil servants affiliated to the system. 

The scope of benefits has been extended and benefit rates 
substantially improved. Twelve types of cash benefit and six types 
of assistance are provided. 

The financing system is uniform for all groups, the contribu- 
tions of both insured persons and undertakings being fixed at 
8 per cent. of insured earnings. The federal Government is res- 
ponsible for paying all the administrative expenses of the social 
insurance institutes and for the coverage of any financial deficits in 
payment of benefits and also any technical deficits not affecting 
reserves, up to a limit equivalent to the total amount due in con- 
tributions from insured persons during any financial year. Arrange- 
ments have also been made for the consolidation and payment of 
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the outstanding arrears of the federal Government by an issue of 
non-transferable bonds paying interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum, and redeemable in blocks of 1,000 million cruzeiros’ worth 
every year. 

The coverage of the scheme has also been extended ; member- 
ship is now compulsory for individual private employers under 50 
years of age and self-employed persons, including members of the 
liberal professions ; insurance for domestic servants is optional, but 
provision has been made for special studies to be undertaken with 
a view to drafting a Bill, within the space of one year, to make 
insurance for such persons compulsory. Similarly, a Bill to intro- 
duce compulsory insurance for agricultural workers was to be 
prepared within the same space of time. 

The administration of the system has been modified with a 
view to establishing complete uniformity. A system of joint bodies 
on which the federal Government, insured persons and undertakings 
are represented in equal numbers has been adopted for the com- 
mittees of management, the supervisory committees and the regional 
judgment and review boards. The Central Council for Social 
Insurance (a court of appeal in cases of disputes concerning bene- 
fits) and the National Department of Social Insurance (the admin- 
istrative supervisory body), both of which form part of the Ministry 
of Labour and Social Insurance, are organised on a similar tri- 
partite basis. Co-ordination is effected through six superannuation 
and pension institutes. There are also two “ community welfare ” 
institutes, namely the Social Insurance Welfare Foods Service and 
the Social Insurance Domiciliary or Emergency Medical Care Service. 

The scope of the Brazilian social insurance scheme is clearly 
indicated in article I of the General Regulations in the following 
terms : 


The purpose of the social insurance system, organised in the manner laid 
down in Act No. 3807 of 26 August 1960, and in the present Regulations, 
shall be, as specified in the said texts, the provision for its beneficiaries of— 


(1) the essential means of support in the event of their old age, long 
service, incapacity and, in certain circumstances, unemployment, or in the 
event of the imprisonment or death of the persons on whom they are finan- 
cially dependent ; 

(2) assistance in the event of childbirth and other contingencies specified 
in the present Regulations which give rise to increased expenditure ; and 


(3) the provision of services designed to secure the protection of bene- 
ficiaries’ health, their vocational rehabilitation and their welfare. 


The main general aim of the new Act—which is repeatedly 
stressed in the General Regulations—is the establishment of a 
fundamental unity within the system. Admittedly, administrative 
unification of the kind encountered in other countries was not 
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effected since it would be impossible, at present, to abolish the 
large numbers of separate administrative agencies ; nevertheless, 
considerable progress has been made towards the ultimate achieve- 
ment of such unity. Indeed, it can be said that the Brazilian social 
insurance system is uniform throughout, in spite of the existence of 
a few small and rather specialised schemes. There are uniform 
regulations governing benefits, financing and administration cover- 
ing the great majority of insured persons, the number of insured 
persons belonging to special schemes representing less than 10 per 
cent. of the total. The social insurance system co-ordinates all 
activities and it is with the social insurance system that all insured 
persons are registered, the individual institutes acting only as 
intermediaries. One speaks of “ beneficiaries under the social 
insurance system”. The Central Social Insurance Fund acts, 
under the direct authority of the federal Government, as an equali- 
sation fund for the institutes in the event of financial deficits. 
Insured persons are automatically transferred from one institute to 
another on changes of activity, and contributions collected by any 
institute are honoured by all of them. The periods of service 
completed by insured persons as members of one institute are 
counted by the others. Wherever possible, services are to be 
provided by joint machinery acting for all the different institutes. 

Thus the Social Insurance Act constituted a considerable step 
towards the unification of social insurance and the general coverage 
of all social risks and towards the establishment of a comprehensive 
social security system covering the entire country. 

The centralised system regulated by the Social Insurance Act 
covers all persons in private employment (it is optional for domestic 
servants) in urban areas and employees in a number of public or 
autonomous state-owned undertakings. Insured persons number 
about 4 million, giving a total (counting dependants) of about 
15 million persons covered. 


Persons Not Covered by the Central Scheme 


The persons in urban areas not covered by the central scheme 
are public officials employed by the federal, state, territorial and 
municipal governments and members of the armed forces, who 
have their own social insurance schemes. In addition, as was 
mentioned earlier, the employees of the Federal Savings Banks 
have a separate social insurance and assistance scheme. The 
number of persons covered by these schemes (including dependants) 
is about 2 million. 

The rest of the population—that is to say, persons living in 
rural areas (wage earners, semi-independent and independent 
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workers and their families), of whom there are approximately 
48 million—are not yet covered by social insurance. 

It will be remembered that the Act provided for the immediate 
commencement of studies and inquiries with a view to the extension 
of the system to agricultural workers. These studies are being 
undertaken by a special committee of technical experts, which is 
to draw up a draft Bill based on its findings for submission to the 
National Congress. 

Mention should be made of the Rural Social Service—an 
autonomous federal institution established a few years ago, which, 
in spite of the very great difficulties involved, is gradually moving 
ahead with a programme of social assistance for rural communities. 
There are also assistance schemes in operation for workers in sugar 
plantations, which are administered by the Sugar and Alcohol 
Institute, an autonomous public corporation. 


BRIEF ANALYSIS OF FINANCIAL DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SYSTEM 
SINCE ITs INCEPTION 


In 1923, when social insurance was first introduced in Brazil, 
the 24 superannuation and pension funds for railwaymen had a 
membership of 22,991 persons; their total receipts were 13.5 
million cruzeiros and their expenditure 1.8 million. By the end of 
1932, which may be regarded as the end of the first stage in the 
development of social insurance (coverage having been extended to 
workers in ports and in public service undertakings as well), the 
total number of insured persons had risen to 189,108 ; receipts had 
risen to 92.8 million cruzeiros and expenditure to 41.4 million. 
By the time the national institutes had been organised (at the end 
of 1938) the number of insured persons had risen to 1.8 million ; 
receipts totalled 558 million cruzeiros, and expenditure 161 million. 
By 1950 the number of insured persons was 3 million; in that year 
receipts totalled 7,800 million cruzeiros and expenditure 4,000 
million. In 1959, just before the Social Insurance Act was pro- 
mulgated, there were 4 million insured persons ; receipts amounted 
to 76,000 million cruzeiros and expenditure to 54,000 million. 
In the last general accounts—those for 1960—receipts totalled 
96,000 million cruzeiros and expenditure 68,000 million. Between 
1923 and 1960 the value of the assets held by the social insurance 
schemes rose from 11.8 million cruzeiros to over 200,000 million. 

However, as was pointed out when the difficulties with which 
social insurance has had to contend within the last 15 years were 
described, the financing of the system has been seriously prejudiced 
by three factors, namely the serious drop in the return obtainable 
on assets, the failure of the federal Government to pay a substantial 
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proportion of its contributions, and the delay—sometimes con- 
siderable—in the collection of contributions by both private and 
state-owned undertakings. 

Thus the greater part of the total assets given above are purely 
nominal in character ; 120,000 million cruzeiros’ worth consists of 
sums owed by the federal Government and by undertakings. 

As was mentioned earlier, arrangements were made for the 
payment of any arrears owed by the federal Government by means 
of an issue of non-transferable bonds paying guaranteed interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 

The Social Insurance Act introduced a number of new “ insur- 
ance taxes” to provide the funds for the payment of the federal 
Government’s contributions ; however, the yield from these taxes 
will be nowhere near sufficient to provide the necessary amount. 

For undertakings a system of payment of arrears in instalments 
to facilitate settlement was also authorised ; at the same time the 
control and enforcement machinery for the collection of future 
contributions was made stricter ; in particular, failure to remit the 
contributions collected from insured persons was made a criminal 
offence. 


Financing of Medical Care 


The steadily mounting expenditure of the medical care scheme 
is continually adding to the difficulties of financing it. A sup- 
plementary levy of 1 per cent. of insured earnings payable by all 
three contributing parties, which was hitherto collected by the three 
principal institutes, recently had to be rescinded on account of a 
series of adverse decisions in court proceedings brought as a result 
of the refusal of undertakings to pay. On the other hand, the Social 
Insurance Act stated that, in addition to using the medical care 
facilities provided by the social insurance system’s own services, 
insured persons might obtain treatment from their own physicians 
on payment of a proportion of the cost of treatment varying between 
10 and 50 per cent., according to the amount of their remuneration ; 
no steps have yet been taken to give effect to this provision, but it 
may help considerably to improve the standard of service and 
facilitate the financing of the system. At the moment the different 
institutes are spending between 15 and 55 per cent. (according to 
the institute) of the contributions received from insured persons 
and undertakings on medical care. 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION OF THE SYSTEM 


The following brief analysis of the most recent accounts of the 
social insurance schemes (those for 1960) shows the financial 
situation of social insurance in Brazil under present conditions. 
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The contributions payable by the federal Government, by 
insured persons and by undertakings to the six superannuation and 
pensions institutes amounted to approximately 88,000 million 
cruzeiros. In fact, however, only 61,000 million cruzeiros were 
actually collected, as the federal Government only paid 9,000 
million cruzeiros of its contributions, while undertakings paid only 
52,000 million cruzeiros of those due on their own behalf and on 
that of insured persons. 

A total of 44,500 million cruzeiros was spent on cash benefits 
(superannuation benefit, pensions and allowances of various types), 
12,000 million on assistance (medical care and welfare foods), and 
7,400 million on administration (including 5,900 million cruzeiros 
for wages and salaries). Total expenditure under these main heads 
was therefore 63,900 million cruzeiros. 

The system as a whole showed an actual financial deficit of 
nearly 2,000 million cruzeiros over the financial year, although 
certain institutes did manage to cover expenditure out of current 
receipts. The difference was made up partly from payments made 
in respect of earlier financial years and partly by the levying of the 
additional contribution for medical care which, as will be remem- 
bered, was collected during a few months of the year. 

The accumulated arrears owed by the federal Government 
amounts to nearly 90,000 million cruzeiros. Those of undertakings 
covered by the system increased to 33,000 million cruzeiros, of 
which 18,000 million were owed by autonomous undertakings 
owned by the federal and state governments, by federal depart- 
ments and by state-owned or state-subsidised undertakings, while 
the remainder was owed by private undertakings, most of which 
were affiliated to the institute for employees in industry. 

Taking the various items of expenditure separately, expenditure 
on general administration (wages and salaries, supplies, etc.) of all 
the institutes together represented 2 per cent. of insured earnings, 
and wages and salaries 1.7 per cent. As the total amount due 
from the three contributing parties is equivalent to 24 per cent. of 
insured earnings this means that only one-twelfth of the total 
receipts due was spent on general administration and one-fourteenth 
on wages and salaries. The expenditure on cash benefits (super- 
annuation, survivors’ benefits and miscellaneous allowances) 
amounted to 12 per cent. of insured earnings or one-half of the 
total receipts due. The amount spent on assistance (medical care 
and welfare foods) was 3.2 per cent. of insured earnings or approxi- 
mately one-eighth of total receipts due. Of the expenditure on 
cash benefits, 86 per cent. went in actual payments and 14 per cent. 
in general administrative expenditure. 
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The information contained in the accounts of the six institutes 
shows that receipts from contributions have increased approxi- 
mately 3.5 times compared with 1956, while expenditure on cash 
benefits increased 3.6 times and expenditure on medical assistance 
2.8 times ; general administrative expenditure increased 2.2 times 
and expenditure on staff 2.1 times. The accumulated arrears of the 
federal Government and undertakings trebled. 

The estimates for 1961, which are liable to modification as they 
were prepared before August 1960, when the new Social Security 
Act was promulgated, show a total financial deficit (excess of 
expenditure over receipts) of nearly 6,500 million cruzeiros. Two 
of the institutes expect surpluses totalling about 4,000 million 
cruzeiros, but the others are budgeting for deficits totalling 10,500 
million cruzeiros. If one adds the outstanding payments due from 
the institutes on 31 December 1960 (totalling approximately 
17,600 million cruzeiros) to the estimated deficits for 1961, it can 
be seen that a total of approximately 24,100 million cruzeiros of 
extra money will be required during the current financial year. 

On 31 December 1960 the institutes had in all 18,600 million 
cruzeiros’ worth of available resources. Since, however, their 
liquid resources should amount to at least one-and-a-half times the 
amount paid out per month as estimated in the budget, they should 
have at least 9,000 million cruzeiros available in cash. Thus the 
institutes will need a considerable sum to cover the requirements 
mentioned earlier (“financial deficits” for which the federal 
Government is responsible). 


The Financial System and Financing Methods Adopted 


Although the Brazilian social insurance system was planned on 
a funding basis, for the reasons given above it will have great 
difficulty in achieving that status ; for the moment, it is a funding 
system in name only. 

The new Act contains no specific provision on the financial 
system to be adopted ; the question is left open. The Actuarial 
Service of the Ministry of Labour and Social Insurance will be 
responsible for making recommendations concerning the most 
suitable system and drawing up detailed financing plans, which 
must be approved by the President of the Republic every five years. 
However, all the signs are that an assessment scheme with specified 
reserves—or, at least, a system of assessment of constituent capital 
—will be adopted, as it is more appropriate in present circumstances. 

Recent actuarial calculations concerning the Institute for Em- 
ployees in Industry, to which the majority of the persons covered 
by social insurance belong, indicate that reserves totalling 97,800 
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million cruzeiros will have to be constituted in respect of cash 
benefits already awarded and a further 19,500 million cruzeiros in 
respect of benefits to be awarded. 

Although the cost of the benefits provided for under the new 
Act will be extremely high, it will be difficult, if not impossible, to 
make any changes in the existing benefit system, as it was framed 
in response to the repeated demands of the workers in the towns 
and, moreover, corresponds to their basic subsistence needs in the 
social and economic situation in Brazil today. 

Financial balance can undoubtedly be achieved without great 
hardship for the nation provided the financial system is changed 
and the federal Government and the undertakings take steps to 
pay off all past arrears and to meet future commitments in full. 
The severe measures being taken by the Brazilian Government at 
the present time to combat inflation will also have their effect. If 
the purchasing power of the cruzeiro can be stabilised, the system 
will not only obtain a better return on its invested reserves but will 
not have to bear the burden of periodically readjusting benefits as 
it has to do at present. 


Social Insurance and the National Economy 


The position and the economic importance of the Brazilian 
social insurance scheme within the national economy can be gauged 
by comparing its total expenditure in 1960 (68,000 million cruzeiros) 
with the budget estimates of the federal Government for the same 
year. The expenditure of the social insurance system exceeds that 
of the legislative and judiciary branches of the Government and 
that of seven ministries combined. A comparison of the expenditure 
of the system with the receipts of the constituent states of Brazil 
shows that it exceeds the receipts of all of them combined, with 
the exception of Sao Paulo, Guanabara and Rio de Janeiro. 

Social insurance thus results in substantial transfers of national 
income ; part of the incomes of the more prosperous and more 
industrialised regions is channelled into the more backward areas. 
In most of the states of Brazil the amount collected in contributions 
is never sufficient to cover outgoings, and the difference is made 
up from the contributions paid in the states of Sao Paulo and 
Guanabara, as well as in two or three others which vary depending 
on the institute concerned. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


As only a few months have elapsed since the new Act came into 
force, it is far too early to assess its immediate consequences and 
to suggest improvements or point out defects. 
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The next step to be taken—and one which is, in fact, expressly 
provided for in the Act—is the extension of social insurance to 
domestic servants and agricultural workers. Two committees of 
experts, on which the groups concerned are represented, are 
working in the Ministry of Labour and Social Insurance on a 
scheme to give effect to that provision. 

In the case of the first group—domestic servants—there are no 
major problems ; this does not, however, mean that it will be easy 
to bring them within the scheme. The families which will be 
affected have serious objections to the financing procedures and 
enforcement measures which will be required ; they are hostile to 
any change in the present scheme of things, all the more so since 
domestic servants are not at present in any way protected as 
workers ; the study of means of providing them with such protec- 
tion has only just begun. 

The obstacles in the way of extending social insurance coverage 
to agricultural workers are great. They include the size of the 
country and transport and communication difficulties in many of 
the more backward regions, low educational standards in rural 
areas, low incomes per head, the number of persons involved 
(approximately 12 million workers, not counting families), the new 
financial burdens which the extension of the scheme to cover a 
group of persons three times as large as the total membership of 
the scheme at present will throw on the national economy. These 
obstacles can only be finally overcome by a carefully prepared and 
relatively long-term plan under which social insurance will gradu- 
ally be extended to the rural communities, beginning with those 
nearest the towns and those with the best social organisation. A 
further difficulty, which affects the standards of medical assistance 
provided, is the great shortage of persons with medical qualifica- 
tions (doctors, dentists, nurses), and the fact that most of them live 
in urban areas, usually in the big towns. 

Another step which will have to be taken is the introduction of 
a system of family allowances for all workers. At the moment, 
only employees in public utilities, civil servants and members of 
the armed forces receive such allowances. 

When this has been done, Brazil will have a comprehensive 
social security system. 


The Brazilian Scheme and the Social Security 
(Minimum Standards) Convention, 1952 


As the existing social insurance scheme does not cover agri- 
cultural workers, it would be difficult for Brazil to ratify the Social 
Security (Minimum Standards) Convention, 1952, adopted by the 
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International Labour Conference at its 35th Session, since these 
workers represent such a large proportion of the active population. 

Apart from this the rules governing the award of benefits laid 
down in the new Act, which are generally speaking more favourable 
than those laid down in the Convention, would make ratification 
easy ; and, in fact, the Convention can be ratified as soon as the 
measures already being taken have been completed, as they will be 
in the near future. 

In Brazil, as in the other civilised countries of the modern 
world, social security will be a cornerstone of social policy and a 
decisive factor in the nation’s development. 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Employment Objectives 
in Economic Development 


Unemployment and underemployment are endemic in developing 
countries, where they cause widespread poverty and distress. Although this 
state of affairs is not likely to be remedied without rapid economic develop- 
ment, it does not follow that this will of itself suffice to solve the employment 
problem. Relatively little systematic attention has been given to the question 
of what other measures may also be needed to ensure that new jobs are 
provided quickly enough. 

The following is a summary of the report of a group of experts appointed 
by the Governing Body of the I.L.O. to analyse this problem and suggest 
measures for its solution.’ In accordance with the report itself, it deals 
first with the experts’ main findings and thetr analysis of the nature of the 
problem and of employment objectives in existing development policies. 
The remainder of the summary covers the six elements of employment 
policy suggested by the experts as a contribution to the expansion of employ- 
ment opportunittes. 

As in the case of other reports by groups of experts to the Governing 
Body, the views expressed in tt are those of the experts and not of the Govern- 
ing Body. 


In a number of newly developing countries a regular, full-time job 
has come to be considered a great privilege. Because of high birth rates 
the populations of these countries are young and are growing fast ; every 
year the number of persons reaching working age is much larger than it 


1 The report will be published this year in the I.L.O. Studies and Reports Series. 
The group was composed as follows : 


Mr. Roberto de Oliveira Campos (Brazilian), Ambassador, Ministry of Foreign Affairs ; 
ex-President of the Brazilian National Bank for Economic Development ; Professor of 
Money and Banking at the University of Brazil ; member of the G.A.T.T. Panel of Experts 
on Trends in International Trade. 

Mr. Benjamin H. HicGins (Canadian), Bronfman Professor of Economics, McGill 
University, Montreal, 1942-52 ; Chief Economist of the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Mission to Libya, 1951-52 ; Monetary and Fiscal Adviser to the National Planning Bureau, 
Indonesia ; Economic Adviser of the National Economic Council, Philippines, 1956; 
Chairman, Department of Economics, University of Texas. 

Mr. Veniero Ajmone Marsan (Italian), of the Research Department of the Istituto 
per la Ricostruzione Industriale ; Economic Adviser to the Associazione per lo Sviluppo 
dell’Industria nel Mezzogiorno (SVIMEZ). 

Mr. Josef PajyestKA (Polish), Professor at the University of Warsaw ; Director of the 
Economic Research Centre of the Planning Commission of the Council of Ministers of Poland. 

Mr. Kakkadan Nandarath Ray (Indian), Professor of Monetary Economics, Delhi 
School of Economics, University of Delhi; Member of the Panel of Economists, Planning 
Commission of the Government of India. 


Dr. Campos was elected Chairman. 
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was the year before. But it is far from certain that economic develop- 
ment will create adequate employment opportunities for the growing 
labour force. Modern production techniques being what they are, it is 
quite possible for output in manufacturing industries to double within, 
say, ten years with very little need for extra manpower, as new machin- 
ery is installed in the growing industries and as managers learn ways of 
utilising their labour force more effectively... Economic development may 
be successful, even very successful, in raising output but not in increasing 
employment, thus leaving a major social problem unsolved. 

It is now widely accepted that economic development cannot be 
relied upon to come about spontaneously but requires enterprise, in- 
itiative, capital, hard work and appropriate government policies. In 
addition, when a high level of employment is desired, further deliberate 
measures are likely to be needed, within the framework of policies for 
development, in order to achieve this specific objective. A country may 
develop its economy along many paths, but not all of these lead also to 
high employment. Governments, private enterprise, and labour and 
other organisations all have to play their part in the special efforts needed 
for high employment, in different ways and proportions, which each 
country has to determine for itself. 

The experts found that in many programmes for economic develop- 
ment rather little attention has been paid to the need for increasing 
employment, which has been looked on as a by-product of general 
economic development. To some extent this is, of course, justified ; 
development will normally create some employment—but this may not 
be nearly enough. One of the experts’ principal recommendations is 
therefore that much more emphasis should be given to the provision of 
jobs as a separate policy objective. The fact that many development 
programmes are not very explicit or ambitious as regards employment 
objectives cannot, of course, be ascribed simply to oversight or lack of 
pressure (though it may be borne in mind that the unemployed and 
underemployed are often unorganised and unable to exert political or 
economic pressure). At least part of the explanation is to be found in 
the fear lest strong emphasis on employment objectives should in one 
way or another hamper economic progress, e.g. rising production or 
diversification of the economy. On this important point the experts, 
while recognising the possibility of conflict, accepted as a basic premize 
“that there are opportunities for exploiting more energetically the pos- 
sibilities of a mutually reinforcing increase of both employment and the 
rate of economic growth ” and that “ as a rule, the employment of more 
labour will increase total output ”. Thus, in effect, the experts accepted 
the notion that, if properly used, abundant labour may be regarded as 
an asset rather than as a liability, in the sense that it presents oppor- 
tunities for increased production which countries without abundant 
labour do not have. 

The experts’ analysis of the nature of the problem confirms the belief 
that lack of employment opportunities is due largely to capital shortage. 
In their view policies for proper utilisation of labour must therefore 
centre mainly on ways of increasing investment and of making the best 
use of such capital as countries have or can obtain. 


1 Although the employment problem presents itself differently according to whether a 
country is densely or sparsely populated, it may assume quite serious proportions even 
when land is not particularly scarce ; see I.L.O.: Report of the Director-General : Economic 
Growth and Social Policy, Report 1, Seventh Conference of American States Members of 
the International Labour Organisation, Buenos Aires, 1961 (Geneva, 1961), pp. 57 ff. 
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The first requirement is to raise the level of investment. As employ- 
ment opportunities increase, the living standards of those who would 
otherwise have remained unemployed or underemployed will rise and 
there will be an urgent need for larger supplies of food and other neces- 
sities. But, since there are limits to the extent to which both investment 
and consumption can be increased simultaneously, measures are needed 
to restrain higher consumption by the more well-to-do among those who 
already have jobs or other means of existence. 

Secondly, while in newly industrialising countries it may be advisable 
to invest in some highly advanced capital-intensive plant and equipment, 
the experts consider it desirable to invest some capital also in projects 
calling for more labour than would be appropriate if there were no 
unemployment or underemployment. Where labour is abundant and 
capital scarce it will often be advantageous to use simpler and cheaper 
machinery than where these conditions are reversed (as in the industrial- 
ised countries where most modern industrial machinery is invented and 
designed). The advantage of cheap machinery is obvious ; that of simple 
machinery is that more labour may have to be used to work with it. 
Similarly, abundance of manpower can be an asset in the production of 
goods of certain kinds. Although in countries with a large private sector 
the choice of products and techniques is largely in the hands of private 
entrepreneurs, they can be given incentives to exercise these choices in 
ways which accord with government employment policy. 

Even without considerable new investment there are ways of increas- 
ing employment, and in some cases labour itself can be used to create 
capital. Arable land can be cultivated more intensively and existing 
plant and equipment used more fully. Unemployed and underemployed 
workers can construct roads and dams, using very little equipment. 
These and other ways of utilising surplus labour in both rural and urban 
areas were examined by the experts, as were the possibilities of increasing 
the productivity of existing activities (including large and small-scale 
industries and agriculture) so that more can be produced, and more 
invested for development and increasing employment, without restricting 
consumption. 

Another problem of employment-creation is the balance of payments. 
Both equipment and, to a varying extent, the food and other consumer 
goods needed for a fast-growing working population must often be 
imported, and a country’s ability to acquire them depends on foreign 
exchange. The availability of foreign exchange is determined by export 
earnings and by the loans and grants obtained from other nations. Many 
industrialising countries have experienced serious difficulties in these 
matters. Their exports of primary products have fetched strongly 
fluctuating (and recently falling) prices, and the goods manufactured by 
newly industrialising countries have in some cases encountered resistance 
in the developed nations, which see in them a threat to their own employ- 
ment position; the international flow of public and private funds, 
though rising, has been inadequate and unevenly distributed. These 
problems raise questions of international solidarity and responsibility 
which are likewise discussed in the experts’ report. 


TYPES AND CAUSES OF UNDEREMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
The experts distinguished between the static and the dynamic 


aspects of the employment problem. The static aspect relates to job 
seekers in the existing labour force within the existing institutional 
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structure, including the wholly unemployed as well as those currently 
underemployed or partially unemployed because their occupation is 
part time, seasonal, casual or of very low productivity. The dynamic 
aspect concerns the expansion of employment to meet the expected 
increase in the demand for new jobs as a result of demographic, techno- 
logical, economic and social changes. 


Underemployment 


In most developing countries underemployment, the bulk os which is 
located in agriculture, is more widespread than unemployment. A major 
cause is population pressure on the land. This situation prevails in a 
large part of Asia, in the Nile Valley, in certain areas in the Mediterra- 
nean region, in the Caribbean and on the Andean Plateau in South 
America. In all these areas most farms are too small to make full and 
effective use of all the available Jabour. In India, for instance, about 55 
per cent. of rural households have holdings of less than 2.5 acres. The 
low degree of labour utilisation is aggravated by seasonal fluctuations in 
activity, which particularly affects landless agricultural labourers. The 
incidence of seasonal] underemployment is usually higher with single 
crop culture than where several different crops are raised. But although 
at times much of the labour force may not be needed, by no means all 
this under-utilised labour could be withdrawn from the land without a 
reduction of output, unless methods and organisation of work were 
changed. 

Agricultural underemployment also exists in many areas even though 
the density of agricultural population is comparatively low. It is often 
due to great inequality in the distribution of land ownership. Large 
estates usually practise extensive agriculture with a relatively small hired 
labour force on which falls the brunt of seasonal unemployment ; part of 
the land on these estates frequently remains idle. On the dwarf farms 
tenants and subsistence farmers are often chronically underemployed. 
This appears to be the situation in large parts of Latin America and the 
Middle East and in some of the southern European countries. 

The nature of agricultural underemployment in tropical and southern 
Africa is somewhat different. Vast parts of this area are underpopulated 
in relation to the land resources, but underemployment results from the 
deterioration of the traditional subsistence agriculture and from the 
primitive methods of cultivation in use, apart from seasonal fluctuations 
in agricultural activity. This gives rise to to-and-fro migratory move- 
ments within countries and between neighbouring countries. 

In nearly all less developed countries those most affected by under- 
employment in agriculture are the landless agricultural labourers, small 
tenant farmers and cultivators of small farms. Many of them are driven 
by poverty to seek non-agricultural employment in urban areas, where, 
however, the openings for productive employment are limited. They are 
crowded into casual jobs, particularly in domestic service and petty 
trading, which require little training or capital. Those who fail to find 
work rarely go back to agriculture, and remain in towns in search of 
work for long periods. Thus underemployment in agriculture trans- 
forms itself into urban unemployment and underemployment. 

Underemployment also prevails in handicraft, cottage and small 
industries in both rural and urban areas. The household form of enter- 
prise nevertheless makes it possible for workers to stay in these industries 
even though there is not enough work for all family members, and though 
incomes are low. 
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As there are no adequate data on underemployment in most less 
developed countries, the experts recommend an international effort, 
sponsored by the International Labour Organisation—/(a) to encourage 
governments to collect information on the extent and causes of under- 
employment, and (4) to assemble and analyse country data so as to get a 
deeper understanding of this phenomenon, as a basis for the formulation 
of practical measures to deal with it under different conditions. 


Unemployment 


Statistics on unemployment are also poor and inadequate, but it is 
clearly significant in Asia, especially in larger towns, among educated 
workers seeking white-collar jobs and among unskilled workers. It is 
also widespread in the Middle East and in some of the less developed 
countries of Europe. In many countries the incidence of unemployment 
is comparatively high in the younger age groups. Unemployment is 
probably less serious in many parts of Africa and South America, 
although considerable unemployment exists in some countries. 


Prospects 


The dynamic factors giving rise to growing demand for new jobs 
must be taken fully into account in formulating employment policies. 
The most obvious of these factors is the growth of population and the 
associated increase in the labour force. Population growth is much 
faster in the less developed regions, particularly Latin America, thar 
elsewhere, and in many of them the population of working age is‘expected 
to grow even more rapidly because of the age structure. 

The experts further stress that-in g,pro¢tss of rapid development the 
demand for new jobs is likely tg wxfease more rapidly than the population 
of working age. As more“and better job opportunities arise, latent 
~._ underempleymient coffies into the open. With changes in social values or 
expeetations additional demand for jobs may come, for instance, from 
workers displaced by technological change or from workers who, when 
jobs were scarce, did not even bother to look for one. 


The Genesis of the Employment Problem 


Most developing economies comprise a traditional and a modern 
sector. The traditional sector consists mainly of peasant agriculture, 
handicrafts and small-scale industries and related activities. The modern 
sector, on the other hand, is composed of plantations or other large- 
scale commercial agriculture, mining, petroleum production and 
refining, large-scale manufacturing, together with ancillary services. 
Study of the way in which these two sectors have typically evolved helps 
towards an understanding of the origin of the employment problem in 
these economies. 

Investment in the modern sector has in the past been too slow even 
to absorb the growth of population, let alone to transform and absorb the 
traditional sector. Further, the modern sector has frequently consisted 
of enterprises, often of foreign origin, which, for various reasons, contri- 
buted little to further expansion of either sector. In addition, the techno- 
logy of the modern sector—especially in mining, the processing of 
minerals and plantation products for export, and large-scale manu- 
facturing—is usually capital-intensive. Employment directly generated 
by expansion of this sector has therefore been relatively small. 
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In the traditional sector investment in peasant agriculture has 
generally been low. Fragmentation of land holdings and the form of 
tenure often discouraged investment and technical progress. With land 
scarce and labour abundant, there was, furthermore, no incentive to 
introduce labour-saving improvements. In many areas, with the exten- 
sion of commercial agriculture and plantations, a process of alienation of 
land from small-holders took place, creating landless agricultural] labour- 
ers and forcing others to settle on small tracts of poor land. Incomes in 
the traditional sector were frequently also reduced by the decline of 
handicraft industries in the face of competition from imports and modern 
industry. 

While the traditional sector remained stagnant or deteriorated, its 
population continued to increase—at first very slowly but more rapidly 
when mortality began to fall. For lack of employment opportunities in 
the modern sector the bulk of the increased rural population had no 
choice but to remain in the traditional sector. The household form of 
production organisation made it possible for underemployment to rise 
steadily. Work on the land was spread among more and more family 
members but the increase in the number of workers yielded little or no 
additional output. Landless agricultural labourers, however, did not 
enjoy even the protection, however limited, which the household enter- 
prise afforded to the relatives of small landowners. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PRESENT DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 


The experts examined how employment problems are dealt with in 
the development policies of the less developed countries. These policies 
may be expressed in formal plans, in general programmes, or merely 


in statistical projections. Some of these lay considerable emphasis on 
employment ; but in most the objectives of increasing national income 
and diversifying the economy have figured much more prominently than 
employment creation, which tends to be regarded as a by-product of 
development. 

Employment Targets 


But plans and programmes which do include employment objectives 
stress the stubbornness of the problem and the long period required for 
its solution. Many aim primarily at absorbing the natural increases in 
the labour force ; little of the existing unemployment and underemploy- 
ment is expected to be alleviated. This is, for instance, true of the second 
five-year plan of India (1956-61) and the development programme of the 
Philippines for 1950-59. Some plans, for example the “ Vanoni Plan ” of 
Italy (1955-64), provide for full or nearly full employment within a 
prescribed period of time. Even here it has been found that inadequate 
allowance has been made for the growing demand for new jobs due to 
social and technological changes. The experts suggest that all countries 
formulating plans and programmes for development should, on the one 
hand, make full estimates of the available supply of labour and its 
expected growth from all sources and, on the other, express their devel- 
opment targets in terms of employment to be created as well as in terms 
of investment, output and income. 


The Level and Pattern of Investment 


Inadequate investment is one of the main reasons for the slow 
increase in employment in many countries. None of the ,lans studied by 
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the experts envisages a significant diversion of resources from consump- 
tion at the beginning of the period to investment at a later stage. Few 
provide for a rapid increase in the proportion of the national income that 
is saved. Most countries rely heavily on foreign capital for the execution 
of their development programmes. But even a high level of investment 
may not be adequate for a satisfactory expansion of employment, 
particularly where investment chiefly raises productivity among existing 
industries and workers rather than creating new jobs. 

There are considerable differences between countries in the proportion 
of total investment allocated to capital-intensive projects and in the 
degree of capital-intensity for similar projects. Some countries, for 
example Brazil and Italy, provide special programmes for the develop- 
ment of regions where unemployment and underemployment are parti- 
cularly serious. 

With respect to investment, employment and consumption, the 
planned economies of eastern Europe have pursued policies somewhat 
different from those mentioned above. In the early 1950s they set high 
investment targets and these were supported by special measures for 
maximum utilisation of existing capacity and of underemployed labour. 
A very rapid expansion of non-agricultural employment took place 
during that period. Investment at from 20 to 30 per cent. of national 
income meant keeping back for a time the increase of consumption and, 
in some countries, a temporary fall in wages (though those who had 
formerly been underemployed or unemployed were better off even at 
these lower wages). In the next period and for the future these countries 
are attempting to maintain or even further to increase their high invest- 
ment ratios. 

Structure of Production 


In some plans agriculture is expected to provide substantial new 
employment. Only in countries which have already attained a high level 
of economic development (e.g. Japan, Italy and Poland) do the plans 
aim at an absolute reduction in the agricultural labour force by shifting 
part of the existing surplus labour to non-agricultural occupations. 

Most plans envisage a fairly limited contribution to new employment 
from the development of manufacturing industries (for instance about 
12 per cent. in India, roughly 10 per cent. in Pakistan, 20 per cent. in 
the Philippines and 18 per cent. in Ceylon). The large-scale industries 
are designed primarily to serve objectives other than direct employment 
creation. For the latter purpose these plans count heavily on the develop- 
ment and expansion of small-scale industries and cottage and handicraft 
industries, for which, however, there is relatively little provision in 
investment programmes. 

A large proportion of new employment—up to two-thirds of the total 
—is expected to occur in the “ service ” sector, including construction. 
In view of the moderate increase expected in agricultural and industrial 
output and in consumers’ income (and, therefore, in the rate of increase 
in the demand for services) and also because there is already much under- 
employment in certain services, there may be some overestimation of 
the number of additional productive jobs that this sector can reasonably 
be expected to provide. 


Training 


In less developed countries trained personnel is very scarce. The 
experts note that existing plans and programmes provide neither careful 
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estimates of future needs of various types of trained personnel, nor 
resources for the major effort that will be needed to provide training 
facilities. 
THE STRATEGY OF EMPLOYMENT POLICY 
Six Requirements 


The experts believe that expanding employment is compatible with 
economic growth, that the two can reinforce each other, and that an 
increase of employment is an urgent need in itself. They recognise that 
a conflict may arise between more employment and more rapid economic 
growth ; but this is not the general rule, and where it does arise, it can 
often be eased or overcome by appropriate measures. 

As mentioned above the experts stress the need for raising employ- 
ment targets and development programming, and for more effective 
measures to achieve those targets. 

They consider in some detail the main elements of a policy for a 
mutually reinforcing increase of both employment and the rate of 
economic growth. Briefly these elements are as follows : 


(1) First and foremost is the need to raise the level of investment. 


(2) A second requirement is to explore all opportunities for raising 
the number of jobs created by a given level of investment through more 
labour-intensive types of investment both with respect to the goods to 
be made and the techniques of making them, so long as such investments 
are consistent with the growth objective. 


(3) Thirdly, within the framework of policies aiming at a high level 
and an appropriate pattern of investment, local and national initiatives 


are needed to plan and organise schemes to use unemployed and under- 
employed labour more fully, both in rural and urban areas, in certain 
types of productive activities requiring little equipment, material or 
scarce skills. 

(4) Measures need to be taken to raise the productivity, especially of 
scarce resources, by methods requiring little new investment, so as to 
increase the supply of investment goods and consumer goods needed to 
support a higher level of employment. 


(5) Measures are also needed to make it as easy as possible for people 
to move to places where there are jobs, to promote geographical balance 
in the growth of employment through appropriate regional distribution 
of productive activities, and to provide for vocational training facilities. 

(6) If an expansion of employment is not to be checked by balance- 
of-payments difficulties, national and international measures should be 
taken to increase export earnings, to abate excessive fluctuations in them, 
to economise the use of foreign exchange, and to increase the inflow of 
foreign capital. 


The experts’ main conclusions and observations regarding these 
points are summarised below. 
Raising Investment, and Two Corollaries 
The higher the level of investment, the easier it is to provide capital 


for more workers without hampering the increase of capital per worker 
that will promote higher productivity of labour. How much investment 
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a particular country needs in order to achieve full employment depends, 
among other things, on the volume of existing unemployment and 
underemployment and on the future growth of the labour force. Many 
countries have plans or targets for public and private investment in 
order to raise production in various sectors. But often less attention is 
paid to the number of jobs such targets would entail and to the question 
of how much employment could be created if somewhat different produc- 
tion methods were chosen or if total investment were distributed some- 
what differently among various sectors. Yet, where expanding employ- 
ment is accepted as a major objective, it will be very useful to examine 
the employment contents of investment projects more carefully. For 
this purpose a great deal of new technical information is needed con- 
cerning the number of jobs created by a unit of capital (the so-called 
“ capital-labour ratio”) invested in different specific types of project. 
This would bring out inconsistencies between employment and invest- 
ment targets and provide guidance for corrective action. 

The experts warn that, in determining how much investment is 
needed, the experience of the economically advanced countries must be 
used with great caution. Otherwise there is a danger of underestimating 
the capital requirements for employment creation. For conditions in 
today’s developing nations differ in many respects from those prevailing 
when the older industrial countries began to develop. In addition to a 
rapidly growing labour force, many of the developing countries have 
accumulated a large stock of idle labour. Mass emigration is no longer a 
practical alternative to employment creation at home. Furthermore, the 
most productive techniques today often require more initial investment 
and are less labour-absorbing than before. Conditions of world trade are 
also less favourable for newly developing countries. For these and other 
reasons rates of investment which were adequate to absorb the supplies 
of labour in various countries in the past may be wholly inadequate to 
meet present employment problems of the developing countries. The 
experts estimate that rates of investment of the order of 20 per cent. or 
more of the national income may be essential for many of them if an 
adequate impact is to be made on unemployment and underemployment. 

The first corollary of this finding is that a very large proportion of 
any increase in national output and income should be ploughed back 
into investment. This calls for higher rates of saving. If, however, the 
policy is to create as many new jobs as possible, the formerly unemployed 
and underemployed workers for whom new jobs are provided will earn 
more and will want to consume more than before. An increase in con- 
sumption by these workers is indeed a major aim as well as the result of 
the employment policy. But the rising demand for consumer goods by 
the newly employed makes it more difficult to raise the level of investment. 

It is therefore necessary to limit the growth in consumers’ demand on 
the part of other groups. An attempt to increase the rate of investment 
while simultaneously permitting an unrestrained growth in consumers’ 
demand will either be self-defeating or result in inflation with its 
undesirable social consequences and its retarding effects on the pace 
of development. 

One way in which the growth of consumers’ demand may be limited 
is through increased voluntary savings. Another is through additional 
taxes. In many cases it will be necessary to restrict the consumption of 
upper income groups whose need for additional consumption is least 
pressing. Tariff policy and exchange and import controls may be used 
to restrict non-essential imports and high corporate and personal 
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income taxes, high indirect taxes on non-essential goods and a general 
expenditure tax may be used to restrain spending on consumption in 
general. 

It is also the experts’ view that, provided reasonable and effective 
measures are taken to restrain the consumpticn of other, and particu- 
larly more privileged, groups in the community, and for so long as there 
continues to be much underemployment and unemployment, there is a 
case for moderation in demanding and conceding wage increases in the 
modern sectors of developing economies. This will be easier if prices can 
be kept reasonably stable. 

An increase of employment will lead to increased demands for basic 
consumer goods. As formerly unemployed workers earn new incomes, 
the demand for essential foods and clothing will rise. The second corol- 
lary of the need for high investment to raise employment, therefore, is a 
need to increase the supply of such “ wage-goods ”, especially of agri- 
cultural products. Many developing countries cannot spare foreign 
exchange for importing more of such goods, so that the impact of growing 
employment will tend to fall heavily on their domestic agriculture. 

An increase of agricultural production alone is, however, not enough. 
Industrial products have to be made available for sale to farmers in 
exchange for the food and materials they produce. 

Increased demand for housing for the newly employed will be easier 
to meet if houses can be produced by labour-intensive techniques and 
with few scarce materials. 


Raising the Employment Effects of Investment 


Apart from raising the level of investment, developing countries with 
much unemployment and underemployment should seek to create more 
jobs with such capital as they have to invest. As noted above, this may 
be done by investing in projects to make goods whose production 
requires much labour and by using labour-intensive techniques of 
production. The experts warn, however, that such measures cannot 
solve, or perhaps even make a major contribution to solving, the large- 
scale employment problems. The main solution lies in stepping up the 
rate of investment. 


Labour-Intensive Goods. 


The choice between more and less labour-intensive products is 
limited for various reasons. The main question is how much of such 
goods can be sold, at home or abroad. Developing countries need 
machines and equipment, whether imported or made at home. Some 
of these goods are apt to be highly capital-intensive. Further, some 
countries depend on capital-intensive primary products such as petro- 
leum, minerals and some plantation crops. In such cases shifting to 
more labour-intensive exports is not possible. If the products essential 
to rapid economic growth are highly capital-intensive there can be a real 
conflict between employment objectives and economic growth. 

But in some important fields possibilities of shifting from capital- 
intensive products to more labour-using products exist. For instance, 
while residential and government buildings in urban areas usually 
require a great deal of capital and other scarce resources (e.g. cement 
and steel), other types of construction can make greater use of manual 
labour and of materials that can be produced by labour from locally 
available resources. Furthermore, the completion of a construction 
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project may, or may not, be a basis for new employment. The former 
is the case with irrigation works, factories and roads ; housing projects, 
on the other hand, create little employment after their completion. 
Another possibility is to discourage capital-intensive investments 
required for the production of luxury goods unless they offer export 
prospects or incentives to domestic producers strong enough to offset 
their absorption of scarce materials and capital. 

Labour-Intensive Techniques. 

The possibilities of creating more employment by choosing labour- 
intensive techniques of production have been explored in different 
countries, for example Yugoslavia, India, China and Japan. The case 
for adopting such techniques in economies with an abundance of labour 
and a scarcity of capital is clear. But there are again limitations to this 
approach. For an economy as a whole, techniques that use more labour 
are worthwhile only if they also use less capital. In many modern 
manufacturing industries, as production expands the most capital-saving 
techniques are often large-scale methods using little labour. When these 
techniques permit a greater production of capital goods this will make it 
easier to expand employment elsewhere. 

On the whole it would seem that manufacturing and other industries 
in countries with abundant labour could use more manpower and less 
advanced machinery than they actually employ. Why, then, is this not 
done ? One reason is possibly that most of the current techniques for 
production in use in the developing countries are borrowed from advanced 
industrial countries with an abundance of capital ; consequently man- 
agers have an inadequate range of techniques from which to choose. 
But even where there is a choice and even though the more mechanised 
techniques may be more expensive, managements may adopt them for 
reasons of prestige and modernity or for other non-financial reasons. 

For many traditional techniques the amount of capital required per 
unit of output has been found to be lower than for more mechanised 
ones. The experts believe that at least in some important industries 
—notably agriculture, construction and the production of many essential 
“ wage-goods ”—more labour-intensive techniques are available than are 
being used. Such techniques are particularly suitable if fine quality is 
not essential, if little cost is involved in moving workers to the place of 
work and keeping them there, if the techniques can be changed fairly 
easily when they prove unsuitable, and especially if, because they involve 
either few or short-lived capital assets, they do not prejudice the choice 
of other techniques in the future when labour may be scarcer. Further- 
more, if the machinery and equipment for capital-intensive techniques 
have to be imported, and if, on the other hand, the equipment required 
for the more labour-intensive techniques can be made with locally 
available labour and materials, there may be a case for adopting the 
latter even though the money cost of the method using imported equip- 
ment is lower. 

As noted above, there are few data regarding the productivity of 
different production techniques and the relative amounts of capital, 
labour and intermediate goods required in them. The experts underline 
the need for detailed, systematic analysis of the engineering and eco- 
nomic aspects of existing alternative production techniques. Such 
information would not only provide a guide to planners and entrepreneurs 
in their choice of techniques but would also help to bring to light new 
production techniques that would use more labour and less capital. 
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Policy Measures. 


Governments can encourage more labour-intensive types of invest- 
ment in their own investment activities. 

Monetary, fiscal and foreign trade policy, designed to encourage a 
general increase in investment, can be used at the same time to encourage 
private investors to choose more labour-intensive products and tech- 
niques. Lower interest rates or tariff rates, tax deductions and more 
rapid depreciation might be allowed for approved investments using 
desirable labour-intensive techniques ; and employers might be permitted 
to add a certain amount per worker to their payrolls when calculating 
production costs for tax purposes. Furthermore, the payment of part 
of labour income in the form of cash social benefits financed from general 
revenue would reduce the direct cost of labour to entrepreneurs. 

The consumption of luxury goods made by capital-intensive methods 
could be discouraged by tax policies ; some traditional labour-intensive 
industries could be protected by tax policies and assisted in improving 
their efficiency ; and the possibilities of importing second-hand machinery 
might be explored as a means of saving scarce capital and foreign 
exchange. 

The experts consider development of better labour-intensive tech- 
niques and capital-saving innovations to be of vital importance for both 
the employment and growth objectives ; they urge that all possible 
measures be taken to promote inventions and discoveries in this field. 


Raising Employment with Little or No Investment 


There are considerable possibilities of raising employment, output 
and investment by the direct use of labour with a minimum draft on 
scarce equipment, materials and skills. Some equipment and materials 
are not scarce since they can themselves be produced by labour ; some 
of the skills needed are already available or can be easily acquired. 


Rural Areas. 


As noted earlier, much of the underemployed labour in the less 
developed countries is located in rural areas. Many types of labour- 
intensive activity may be promoted to absorb this labour and to increase 
output locally. These are broadly grouped as follows : 


Local Capital Construction. 

Particular interest attaches to irrigation and drainage works, land 
improvement (e.g. terracing) and the building of roads and storage 
facilities, as all these can contribute to a quick increase in agricultural 
output and income. Under certain conditions newly irrigated land may 
permit double or triple cropping, which can absorb labour. Simple 
construction projects may also be undertaken to improve social services 
and amenities of the village community, such as self-help rural housing, 
building of schools, rural health stations and so on. 


More Labour-Intensive Methods of Cultivation. 


Higher yields per acre may be obtained by making specific farming 
operations more labour-intensive (e.g. heavy manuring, deeper ploughing, 
transplanting, closer planting, more weeding, more labour on seed-bed 
preparation and on harvesting). Where ample labour is available, every 
effort should be made to explore, develop and introduce measures for 
raising agricultural yields which require more labour but little or no 
increase in the use of scarce resources. 
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Development of Rural Industries. 


An indiscriminate promotion of small village industries can be 
wasteful. There is, however, likely to be scope for developing certain 
rural industries, particularly-those catering for the needs of agricultural 
and rural communities, when other rural activities expand. Many such 
industries can be established in neighbouring towns to take advantage 
of urban facilities. 


Other Local Activities. 


A variety of traditional rural pursuits may be developed to raise 
employment and income of the rural population. High in priority are 
animal husbandry (which serves the dual purpose of increasing meat 
output and the supply of organic manures) and afforestation, which is, 
in many cases, also essential for preventing soil erosion. Many other 
productive activities may be encouraged in the light of local conditions. 
Fishery, poultry farming, bee-keeping, sericulture and traditional rural 
handicraft work may be cited as examples. 


Promotion of Social Services on a Self-Help Basis. 


There are ways of linking up the utilisation of underemployed 
labour with promotion of rural social services on a local basis. These 
services may include public sanitation, short-term training classes 
during slack seasons, use of the educated unemployed for teaching both 
children and adults, kindergartens and créches to care for the children of 
working women. 

The key to successful implementation of rural employment pro- 
grammes of this nature lies in organisation. This may be done, sometimes 
with help and initiative from the government, through community 
development programmes, voluntary labour contribution schemes and 
promotion of small industrial units. But the experts stress that much will 
depend on a reorganisation of agrarian structure to provide incentives 
for local initiative and to enable the underemployed labour to be fully 
and effectively utilised in these activities. In many cases land reform 
will be necessary. New institutional arrangements, including co-opera- 
tive or joint farming, may also be needed to combine excessively small 
farms into larger units so that fuller and more productive use can be 
made of the available labour as well as of land, equipment and other 
resources at the disposal of the peasants. 


Urban Areas. 


In urban areas there are also possibilities of absorbing the unemployed 
and underemployed in various activities needing relatively few scarce 
resources. 

One such possibility is fuller utilisation of existing industrial capacity. 
Introduction of multiple shifts, the experts believe, may provide more 
industrial employment quickly. To create economic conditions allowing 
full use of capacity may, however, call for various kinds of government 
measures. When the demand for industrial products is rising rapidly, 
opportunities will also arise for developing small labour-intensive 
industries complementary to the large-scale modern manufacturing 
industries. 

Local authorities may find scope for employing unskilled unemployed 
and casual workers in public works, which, however, need to be co- 
ordinated with major investment projects. Some of them might be 
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utilised in developing certain agricultural activities (animal husbandry 
and market gardening) in areas adjacent to towns. 

There may be possibilities of absorbing unemployed among young 
educated people by expanding and improving the quality of social 
services in urban areas. For example many of them might be employed 
as teachers in primary and secondary schools ; others might be retrained 
as nurses and auxiliary workers in local health centres. Some of them 
might be trained to become government officers for the execution of 
rural development programmes. 

While in rural areas programmes for employment creation could be 
carried out largely on the initiative of the peasants themselves, in urban 
areas the implementation of programmes of a similar kind would have to 
depend chiefly on the organising efforts of the public authorities con- 
cerned. 


Raising the Productivity of Existing Scarce Resources 


In the experts’ view there is great scope in most less developed 
economies for raising the productivity of existing scarce resources—land 
and capital—by relatively simple, known methods of productivity 
improvement which do not require much additional investment. For 
the achievement of this, much depends on the initiative of management. 
By applying these methods fully and effectively, considerable additional 
output of consumer, intermediate and capital goods could be obtained 
from both the traditional and the modern sector. This additional 
output can do much to raise the level of investment and consumption 
and to support more workers in productive employment. 


The Traditional Sector. 


In agriculture many simple improvements in farming techniques and 
practices can be made with little or no use of scarce physical resources, 
and can be of crucial importance in yielding a quick and substantial 
increase in the productivity of land. Methods involving the use of more 
labour inputs were discussed earlier. Here mention may be made of seed 
selection, crop rotation, improvements in farm management, soil pro- 
tection, development of local manures and insecticides, and of simple but 
more efficient implements and better work methods. Because of short- 
age of capital the less developed countries, the experts suggest, should 
lay much emphasis on the development and application of such simple 
improved methods. To ensure rapid development and spreading of 
these techniques, measures will be needed for setting up a wide network 
of agricultural en services, for encouraging the spirit of experi- 

he peasants and for effective agrarian reform. 

Pit CRY believe that output of handicraft and small-scale indus- 
tries can be increased appreciably without much additional capital 
outlay by removing certain organisational defects. Measures needed to 
overcome these defects include the provision of adequate credit facilities 
at reasonable interest rates, improved arrangements for purchasing a 
steady flow of reasonably priced raw materials, improved marketing 
arrangements, and the merger of uneconomically small units or the 
establishment of co-operatives or other arrangements for common 
service facilities. The productivity of small manufacturing undertakings 
can also be raised through simple improvements in equipment and pro- 
duction techniques, without necessarily involving a greater use of motive 
power. It is, however, stressed that the traditional industries should 
adapt themselves to economic growth, and establish a complementary 
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relationship with large-scale industries, for instance through subcon- 
tracting ; and that if they are to survive, output per man-hour in these 
industries must be raised considerably by mechanisation. 


The Modern Sector. 


Many methods are available for raising the output and productivity 
of the modern sector—including, notably, construction, transport, 
communications and public administration as well as manufacturing 
with little additional outlay. In the main, these methods can be devised 
by application of principles and techniques of industrial engineering. 
Examples of such methods are : better maintenance and repairs, fewer 
machine stoppages, better regulation and sometimes speeding-up 
machines, proper organisation of the flow of work and materials, better 
training and supervision of workers, improvement of methods and 
conditions of work, application of incentives to increase output and 
reduce labour turnover, reduction of waste of materials and fuel. The 
extent to which these and other methods of productivity improvement 
will be applied in the large-scale modern enterprises depends, however, 
much on arousing interest in higher productivity and encouraging a 
flow of capital-saving innovations through education, publicity campaigns 
and training programmes. 

The Need for a More Favourable Social Environment. 

In many less developed countries, the experts point out, the social 
environment can be made more favourable to higher productivity by 
agrarian reform, by reduction of the dominance of middlemen and money- 
lenders, by changes in the institution of family ownership, by the 
reduction of the social gulf between employers and manual workers and 


by the promotion of an interest in long-term growth rather than a quick 
turnover. Wages and price policy should ensure that workers share the 
benefits of higher productivity. Age-old fatalism must give way to a 
belief in and a desire for economic and social progress. 


Labour Mobility, Regional Planning and Training 


Unemployment and underemployment tend to be highly concentrated 
in certain regions and among certain groups of workers, notably the 
unskilled. A growing economy experiences structural change and needs 
a high degree of mobility of productive resources. Measures are needed 
to promote the geographical mobility of labour in appropriate cases, to 
bring about a greater regional dispersion and more balanced growth of 
employment opportunities, and to promote occupational mobility 
particularly by providing training facilities to enable people to qualify 
for more skilled jobs. 


Geographical Mobility of Labour. 


In many less developed countries, it is true, the geographical mobility 
of labour appears often excessive, more people wanting to move from 
the traditional sector than can be absorbed in the modern sector. This 
may be discouraged by policy designed to create adequate employment 
opportunities in rural areas and to reduce the gap in living standards 
between the two sectors. In some countries, however, and especially to 
man construction works in remote areas, measures to improve conditions 
of work, pay and housing and to replace traditional social security 
institutions are needed to attract workers to places where jobs are 
available. 
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Regional Development Planning. 


Encouraging a movement of people away from poor regions where 
there is not enough work and settling them elsewhere is one way of 
dealing with the problem of lagging regions ; another is to take special 
measures for the development of such regions. Greater regional disper- 
sion of industry is important as a means of checking excessive urbanisa- 
tion and thus of economising on private and public investment otherwise 
needed to alleviate congestion and expand facilities in existing over- 
crowded industrial centres. 

Regional industrial planning will vary from country to country. It 
can be based on the development of mineral resources or on the proces- 
sing of agricultural products. The experts, however, point out that 
regions in which industry is expected to make a major contribution to 
employment creation will need to establish at least some branches of 
manufacturing industry with a nation-wide market and with prospects 
of higher than average rates of growth. 


Occupational Molility—Training and the Removal of Barriers. 


In the less developed countries the most important barrier to finding 
employment in more skilled jobs is the lack of educational and training 
facilities. It is stressed that education and training are fundamental 
fields of action in which long-term planning is particularly needed since 
each country must organise a long-enduring domestic effort covering 
all the stages of the educational and training system in terms of both 
facilities and staff. Much industrial training may be provided through 
the efforts of private enterprise. 

For want of experience development programming hitherto has often 
failed to take adequately into account the manpower requirements and 
the investment needed in training and education. The experts underscore 
the importance of systematic assessment of the requirements for and 
costs of training technical and professional personnel. This training is 
costly and takes a long time and therefore needs to be planned in advance. 

There is also need for reducing social and institutional barriers to 
mobility. Government action can reduce discrimination in employment 
and occupation on grounds of race, sex, colour, religion, social status, 
and so on. It can discourage undesirable recruitment practices and forms 
of employment which impair the mobility of labour. Public employment 
services have an important role to play in removing these and other 
social barriers and in promoting occupational mobility. Equally impor- 
tant is the need for education of public opinion. The achievement of 
higher levels of employment may itself contribute significantly to the 
reduction of these barriers. 


International Aspects 


The less developed countries will have to rely mostly on their own 
efforts to solve their employment problems. But international measures 
in the field of trade, investment and technical assistance can be of vital 
importance in enabling them to overcome shortages of particular types 
of equipment and skill, and so to increase the number of employment 
opportunities that can be created. 


International Trade Factors. 


In most less developed countries inadequacy and instability of export 
earnings are major factors reducing their capacity to maintain a high 
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and stable level of investment and to create employment opportunities. 
The exports of developing countries were hampered during the 1950s by 
a worsening of their terms of trade, and in some cases by the inflationary 
effects of development policies and by taxation of exports to finance 
development. 

The first need in these countries is to increase their exportable 
surplus by raising productivity and, where appropriate, expanding 
employment in export industries. Export prospects would be improved 
by reductions in levels of agricultural protection in industrial countries ; 
reduction or removal of revenue duties and excises affecting the sale of 
tea, coffee and cocoa in particular ; avoidance of import quotas and other 
restrictions on the importation of mineral products ; and avoidance of 
artificial incentives to the development of synthetic substitutes. Develop- 
ing countries should also be able to export manufactured goods, particu- 
larly those requiring a good deal of labour, as economic development 
proceeds. The experts think it likely, and hope, that in the future any 
difficulties that may be encountered by high-income countries in absorb- 
ing imports of manufactured goods from low-income countries will to 
an increasing extent be tackled not by restricting the admission of such 
imports, but by taking appropriate action to facilitate the adaptation 
of local production to changing market conditions. This, they believe, 
will benefit consumers in economically advanced countries as well as 
producers in less developed countries. The experts also consider that 
trade agreements and arrangements on a bilateral or regional basis can 
encourage less developed countries to establish specialised production 
for export. 

It is also essential that the developing countries should allocate their 
scarce foreign exchange resources so as to concentrate on capital and 
intermediate goods, and where necessary, consumer goods essential to 
an increase of domestic employment and investment, while reducing 
imports of non-essential consumer goods. In certain developing coun- 
tries, it is pointed out, there is a particular need to expand agricultural 
production in order to reduce food imports. 

Exports earnings can be made less unstable by the maintenance of 
economic stability in the developed countries, by international com- 
modity agreements, and by individual and collective action by the 
developing countries supported by short-term financial assistance from 
international institutions. For example compensatory financial assist- 
ance from international agencies might be provided to offset the retarding 
effect of sharp falls in export earnings on the implementation of develop- 
ment programmes. 


Capital Imports. 

Capital imports help to create employment opportunities by raising 
the level of investment that can be achieved. Developing countries need 
more foreign capital, and also technical assistance to help them to make 
good use of it. All existing channels of international capital, and some 
new ones, should be intensively exploited. In allocating new loans and 
grants, special consideration might be given to the need for financing 
programmes and projects which help particularly to promote employ- 
ment objectives, and to countries that face specially difficult employment 
problems or are making special efforts to overcome them. 

Foreign investment in less developed countries has so far concentrated 
mostly on extractive industries and on petroleum, although in some 
countries it is contributing much to developing subsidiary industries for 
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manufacturing and processing raw materials for which there is a high 
demand. Activities of foreign firms in this field will considerably assist 
in the enlargement of employment opportunities in these regions. It is, 
in particular, desirable that foreign investors should be encouraged to 
employ and to train local staff including managerial personnel, to sub- 
contract some processes to local producers, and to develop joint ventures 
with local entrepreneurs. 

In view of the importance of the supply of consumers’ goods, particu- 
larly food, to employment programmes, the experts consider that, under 
proper safeguards, an international effort to make surplus food products 
available to countries undertaking such programmes would be of the 
greatest vaJue. They further suggest that surplus disposal programmes 
could well be extended beyond foods. Industrial countries often have 
excess capacity in their capital goods industries, especially in periods of 
recession. There is scope here for a comparable “surplus equipment 
programme ” ; as a counter-cyclical policy industrial countries might 
produce and store certain standard types of equipment (e.g. trucks, drills, 
railway rolling stock, and possibly special types of labour-intensive 
equipment), for purchase as required by developing countries. 


International Technical Assistance. 


In the field of international technical assistance the experts recorn- 
mend that a high priority should be accorded to the training of manpower 
at all levels, including the development of managerial knowledge and 
skills, with special attention to productivity-improvement and labour- 
management relations. Wage policy, manpower surveys and the develop- 
ment of labour-intensive techniques and capital-saving innovations are 
other matters in respect of which, in their view, technical assistance may 
be of vital importance to employment policy. 
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of the individuals holding posts of responsibility in French management. 
They are defined as persons with power “ to take decisions which commit all 
or part of the factors of production ” used by the concerns in which they 
work. This social and occupational group thus comprises directors, senior 
executives (general managers, departmental heads, chief engineers, etc.) and 
managers of small businesses with no board of directors. The survey covers 
private industry as well as a number of publicly owned or quasi-public 
concerns. 

The author concludes that French industry at the present time is run by 
highly trained men of mature age and middle-class origin. But while access 
to senior posts is still largely barred to other classes, changes are taking 
place as is shown by the increased importance attached to technical skills 
in the selection of executives and the wider field from which they are now 
being recruited. 


Gross, Giinther F. Patrons, sachez organiser votre travail! Traduit et adapté 
de l’allemand par Robert WoLNEy et Christiane RAMET. Paris, Editions 
Eyrolles, 1961. 164 pp. 


Manpower. 


Acci6N SociAL PATRONAL. Problemas de personal. Seleccidn profesional, 
primas colectivas, convenios colectivos. Madrid, 1960. 232 pp. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE, Special Staff on 
Aging, United States. The Nation and Its Older People. Report of the 
White House Conference on Aging, Washington, January 9-12, 1961. 
Washington, 1961. viii+333 pp. $1.25. 

This is the official report on the proceedings and recommendations 
of the White House Conference on Aging, held from 9 to 12 January 1961 in 
Washington, D.C., under the direction of the United States Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

The aim of the Conference was to define the actual situation, the needs, 
and the opportunities of the older citizens of the United States, and to 
recommend various actions by governmental and private groups which will 
enable older people to enjoy economic security and continue to derive social 
satisfaction in their later years. 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States. Scienti- 
fic and Technical Personnel in American Industry. Report on a 1959 
Survey. Washington, 1960. vi+66 pp. 


Migration. 


DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION, Economic and Social 
Research Branch, Canada. Citizenship, Immigration and Ethnic Groups 
in Canada. A Bibliography of Research, Published and Unpublished 
Sources, 1920-1958. Ottawa, 1960. 190+xxi pp. 


SaFA, Elie. L’émigration libanaise. Foreword by Alfred NAccacuE. Beyrouth, 
Université Saint-Joseph, Faculté de droit et des sciences économiques, 
1960. xii+324 pp. 

This book covers the history, causes, direction and volume of Lebanese 
emigration, together with its economic and social effects both in the receiv- 
ing countries and in the Lebanon itself. It is divided into three parts. 

The first part consists of a general analysis of Lebanese emigration. 
Some idea of the scale of the phenomenon can be gauged from the fact that 
there are nearly as many Lebanese abroad as there are at home. They are 
to be found in many countries, chief among them the United States, Brazil, 
Argentina, Mexico, Australia and Egypt. They have done well everywhere 
and in all fields—economic, social, cultural and even political. 

The second part discusses the causes and trends of Lebanese emigration 
in the past. Overpopulation, bad economic conditions, political reasons and 
an outdated social structure have been the main factors which have driven 
the Lebanese to emigrate. 

The third part deals with future prospects. The author analyses the 
economic and social position of the Lebanon today and discusses ways and 
means of enlisting the support of Lebanese emigrants for development 
schemes in their home country. He also puts forward a number of suggestions 
for the organisation of any future emigration which may occur. 


Vocational Guidance and Training ; Rehabilitation. 


CONFEDERAZIONE GENERALE DELL’ AGRICOLTURA ITALIANA. Primo Convegno 
Nazionale di Studi “ L’istruzione e l’agricoltura”, Bologna, 1960. Atti 
del Convegno. Bologna, 1960. 198 pp. 


VERNON, P. E. Intelligence and Attainment Tests. London, University of 
London Press, 1960. 207 pp. 18s. 


ZAPOLEON, Marguerite Wykoff. Occupational Planning for Women, 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1961. xii+276 pp. $5. 
It is increasingly recognised that vocational guidance can not only assist 
in the effective utilisation of womanpower but can also facilitate the many 
decisions regarding work inside and outside the home with which women are 
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confronted. This book examines the vocational guidance needs of women in 
the United States and describes the facilities available to them for meeting 
these needs. It is addressed primarily to those whose function it is to help 
girls and women in their occupational planning and to those concerned with 
the administration of vocational guidance or counselling. 

The first chapters deal with the general framework of occupational 
planning and decision, with the special problems and characteristics of 
women and with the present occupational pattern and the trends in women’s 
employment. The succeeding chapters deal with the provision of vocational 
guidance through schools, universities, public employment offices and local 
community agencies and with the provision of counselling to special groups, 
including older women, handicapped women, women in rural areas, women 
in minority groups and academically gifted women. In the concluding 
chapter, on the outlook for the future, the author emphasises the need for 
vocational guidance for women and for helping them to take a total and long- 
term view of the situation in making their occupational decisions. She 
stresses that the very unpredictability of a woman’s life makes a plan with 
alternatives essential, and that for married women joint planning with their 
husbands is necessary to forestall problems. The occupational outlook for 
women is one of expanding opportunities for employment outside the home, 
as well as for homemaking and motherhood. Avenues of preparation for 
work are widening. Occupational choices are more varied and are increasing 
and changing rapidly. Hence the growing need for vocational guidance, for 
the development of weli co-ordinated vocational guidance services for women, 
for the improvement of vocational guidance techniques and for well prepared 
vocational guidance staff. 


Conditions of Work. 


CHABERT, Aiexandre. Les salaires dans l'industrie francaise (les textiles). 
Centre d’études économiques de l’Ecole pratique des hautes études 
(VIme section), Etudes et mémoires, 46. Paris. Librairie Armand Colin, 
1960. xi+291 pp. 20 NF. 

This is the third of a series in which the author analyses the wage structure 
of individual French industries (the first volume dealt with the metallurgical 
industry and the second with coal mining). It is divided into three parts. 

In the first part the author examines the French textile industry as a 
whole and tries to define the broad characteristics of employment and wages. 
He shows that young workers and women account for a sizeable proportion 
of the labour force ; the fact that many of these workers are often not the 
breadwinners of their families accounts for the tendency for wages to be 
low—often below the statutory minimum. 

In the second part the author deals in detail with various branches of the 
textile industry, namely cotton, wool, silk, jute and linen, and artificial and 
synthetic fibres. 

In the third part he tries to assess, against the background of the textile 
slump, the forces which between them may alter the pattern of wages, 
e.g. the economic situation, changes in productivity and the influence of the 
unions, 


Wootton, Barbara. Remuneration in a Welfare State. Eleanor Rathbone 
Memorial Lecture. Liverpool University Press, 1961. 17 pp. 3s. 6d. 
Social Security. 


Gappi, Giuseppe. Le assicurazioni sociali nell’Unione Sovietica. Rome, 
Edizioni Associazione Italia-U.R.S.S., 1960. 146 pp. 150 liras. 


KELLNER, Wolfgang. Der moderne soziale Konflikt. Seine Ursache und seine 
Uberwindung im Betrieb. Stuttgart, Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 1961. 
vili+ 252 pp. 26.50 marks. 
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NATIONAL PLANNING AssocIATION. The Rise of Chronic Unemployment. 
A Statement by the N.P.A. Board of Trustees and Standing Committees. 
Washington, 1961. vii+44 pp. $1. 


ScHWEINITZ, Elizabeth de, and Karl de SCHWEINITZ, Interviewing in Social 
Security, as Practiced in the Administration of Old-Age, Survivors and 
Disability Insurance. Washington, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Social Security Administration, 1961. ix+99 pp. 


Living Conditions ; Workers’ Education. 


Houn, Hannsjosef. Die Reisekosten fiir Arbeitnehmer im Lohnsteuerrecht. 
Eine systematische Ubersicht fiir die betriebliche Praxis unter besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der Lohnsteuer-Erganzungsrichtlinien 1960. Heidel- 
berg, Verlagsgesellschaft ‘““ Recht und Wirtschaft”, 1960. 28 pp. 


INSTITUTO ARGENTINO DE LA VIVIENDA. Congreso Argentino de Financia- 
miento de la Vivienda, Mar del Plata, 28 de septiembre al 1.° de octubre, 
1961. Antecedentes, informe final, trabajos. Buenos Aires, 1961. 176 pp. 


Agriculture. 


AKAXEMHA OBUIECTBEHHBIX HAYK, Kadeapa nomutTuyeckoi 9kKoHOMHH. Coyua- 
Aucmuyeckoe CeAbcKoe XO3AlICM6O Ha CoBpeMeHHOM JMane U 6oNpocel azpapHoli 
meopuu. Moscow, H3aatenpcrso BIL 1 AOH npu LIK KIICC, 1960. 478 pp. 
2.01 roubles. 

A collection of articles by different authors on various aspects of agrarian 
policy. 

The following are the main subjects dealt with: development of the 
technical base of agriculture, labour-management relations in kolkhozes, 
inter-kolkhoz relations, the distribution of income and financial relations in 
kolkhozes, specialisation of sovkhozes, labour productivity and reduction of 
production costs in kolkhozes, wages in relation to production, land rent 
under socialism. 


AKCEHEHOK, T. A. [7 paeoeoe noaosenue coexo306e 6 CCCP... Moscow, N3natTenbcTBo 
Axkayemun Hayk CCCP, 1960. 304 pp. 1.30 roubles. 


The legal position of sovkhozes in the U.S.S.R., by G. A. Aksenenok. 


Die Arbeitskrafte in der soztalistischen Landwirtschaft der DDR. Vorlesungen 
zur Agrar6konomik, Heft 7. Berlin, VEB, Deutscher Landwirtschafts- 
verlag, 1960. 106 pp. 3 marks. 


3ATTEN, T. R. Problems of African Development. Part 1: Land and Labour. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1960. 152 pp. 15s. 


BELLERBY, J. R., and Muyumpar, N. A. Agricultural Economic Theory and 
the Indian Economy. London, Vora & Company Ltd. 1961. 158 pp. 
17s. 6d. 

An attempt has been made in this book to review methods for measuring 
national progress not merely in terms of “ development of resources in a 
narrow technical sense ” but as regards “ the development of human faculties 
and the building up of an institutional framework adequate to the needs and 
aspirations of the people ” 

The book is divided into two parts, Part I being concerned with the 
Indian plan of rural development for increasing “ material income through 
improved instruments, techniques and organisation of production ”. Part II 
deals with the peripheral plan of development, which is likewise concerned 
with increase in physical wealth, but by way of education, improved health, 
control of population, and welfare and community projects. Considerable 
space has been devoted to the achievements of the community development 
programme in India, not only in terms of physical achievements, which are 
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considered to be impressive, but also in regard to its indirect success in 
eliminating illiteracy and reviving democratic processes and the spontaneous 
participation of the people. 


INSTITUTO NACIONAL DE SEGUROS, Departamento Actuarial, Costa Rica, 
en colaboracién con la ORGANIZACION DE LAS NACIONES UNIDAS PARA 
LA AGRICULTURA Y LA ALIMENTACION. Plan experimental del seguro de 
cosechas para Costa Rica. San José, 1960. 66 pp. 


Massos, HM. B. Koaxo3noe npaso. Moscow, Tociwpusgat, 1960. 371 pp. 0.85 rouble. 
The law as it affects kolkhozes, by I. V. Pavlov. 


Srinivas, M. N. India’s Villages. London, Asia Publishing House, 1960. 
222 pp. 32s. 


Co-operation ; Handicrafts. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Farmer Cooperative Service, United States. 
A Look at Agricultural Cooperatives in India. By Martin A. ABRAHAMSEN. 
Washington, 1961. viii+ 42 pp. 


HANDWERKSWISSENSCHAFTLICHES INSTITUT MUNSTER (WESTFALEN). Hand- 
werk im Widerstreit der Lehrmeinungen. Das neuzeitliche Handwerks- 
problem in der sozialwissenschaftlichen Literatur. Forschungsberichte aus 
dem Handwerk, Band 3. Miinster (Westfalen), 1960. 131 pp. 


Handicrafts have always played an important part in economic and 
social life and they remain important in spite of the growing impact of 
large-scale industry. Recognition of their importance has stimulated an 
interest in their problems and much research has been undertaken to throw 
light on the place of handicrafts in modern production and to identify their 
role in economic development. 

But if economists and sociologists are unanimous regarding the import- 
ance of handicrafts, their opinions differ, sometimes considerably, on the 
social and economic issues and especially on the policy that should be followed 
in order to stimulate growth and efficiency in this sector. 

This book presents a wide range of views on the essential economic and 
social problems of handicrafts. It starts with the historical background, 
acquainting the reader with views on the role of handicrafts of such eminent 
economists as Adam Smith, Karl Marx, Gustav Schmoller and others. 
Further chapters show the results of more recent studies on the economic 
and social situation of handicrafts, their capacity for competition and several 
other vital problems. The author also suggests certain solutions for solving 
various problems in this sector. These are based chiefly on the results of 
research in the field of handicrafts carried on in Switzerland, Austria and 
Germany. 


HASSELMANN, Erwin. Consumers’ Co-operation in Germany. Hamburg, 
Verlagsgesellschaft deutscher Konsumgenossenschaften, 1961. 72 pp. 
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postal 8636; “ Cedeac México ”; Tel. 12 26 78). 

South America: Centro de Accién de la Oficina Internacional del Trabajo para América del Sur, 
avenida Arequipa 173, Lima, Peru (Apartado postal 3638; “ Centrac Lima ”; Tel. 32860 and 45871). 
Near and Middle East: Centre d’action du Bureau international du Travail pour le Proche- et le 
Moyen-Orient, Liileciler caddesi 26, Tophane, Istanbul, Turkey (“ Interlab Istanbul ”; Tel. 49 18 32 
and 44 13 42). 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Argentina: Mr. H. Rutz Moreno, avenida Presidente R. Sdenz Pefia 615 (piso 7.°), Buenos Aires 
(“ Interlab Buenos Aires ”; Tel. 34-4943), 

Brazil: Mr. Pericles pe SouzA MOonrTe!RO, Reparticdo Internacional do Trabalho, Edificio do 
Ministério do Trabalho, 2.° andar, salas 216 a 220, avenida Presidente Antonio Carlos 251, Rio 
de Janeiro, Estado da Guanabara (“ Interlab Rio de Janeiro ”; Tel. 42-0455). 

Canada: Mr. Arthur H. Brown, Room 307, 202 Queen Street, Ottawa 4, Ontario (“ Interlab 
Ottawa ”; Tel. CE 3-9182). 

France: Mrs. A. JouHAUx, 205 boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris VII® (“ Interlab Paris ”; Tel. Littré 
92-02 and 92-03). 

Germany (Federal Republic): Mr. F. G. Sem, Hohenzollernstrasse 21, Bad Godesberg (“ Interlab 
Bonn ”; Tel. Bad Godesberg 62322 and 64322). 

India: Mr. V. K. R. MENON, 1-Mandi House, New Delhi (“ Interlab New Delhi”; Tel. 44481 
and 47567). 

Italy: Mr. P. P. FANo, Villa Aldobrandini, 28 Via Panisperna, Rome (“Interlab Roma”; 
Tel. 68 43 34), 

Japan: Mr. Y. SAkurAl, Zenkoku-Choson-Kaikan, 17, 1-Chome, Nagata-Cho, Chiyoda-Ku, 
Tokyo (“ Interlab Tokyo ”). 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: Mr. Ivan SaptcHiKov, Petrovka 15, Apt. 23, Moscow K 9 
(“ Interlab Moscow ”). 

United Arab Republic: Mr. A. El MARAGHI, 1 Talaat Harb Street, Soussa Building, Flat 83, Cairo 
(“ Interlab Cairo ”; Tel. 25881). 

United Kingdom: Sir Guildhaume Myrppin-Evans, K.C.M.G., C.B., 38-39 Parliament Street, 
London, S.W.1 (“ Interlab London S.W.1 ”; Tel. Whitehall 1437). 

United States: Mr. Ralph WriGurt, 917 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. (“ Interlab Washing- 
ton ”; Tel. District 7-9120). 


CORRESPONDENTS 


Australia: Mr. Ian G. SHarp, Department of Labour and National Service, 125 Swanston Street, 
Melbourne, C.1, Victoria (“ Sharp Colabour Melbourne ”; Tel. MF 8482). 
Austria: Dr. Josef HAMMERL, Bundesministerium fiir Soziale Verwaltung, Stubenring 1, Regierungs- 
gebadude, Vienna (Tel. 62 16 01). 

(Continued overleaf) 
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